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FRANK THOMAS 

OF THE PIRATES 
Nobody knows him 
but everyone wants him 



Some things just seem to belong 
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New 3-T Nylon Cord 


GOOD#YE AR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 





Keep your hair neat without g rease 

...and prevent dryness, too! 


Sailor John Linnell has a hair problem even 
tougher than yours. Sun. wind and salt j*pray 
dry out his hair. 'I’hat's why he u.se.s Vitalts'. It 
prevents dryness, keeps hair iw?at with Rrea.se- 
less V-7'. . And Vitulis has a special non-dryiiiR 
alcohol formula that fiRlits embarrassing dan- 
druff. gives wonderful protection again.st dry 
hair and sciilp. Try ViUilb; and see for yourself. 



White tioie test provet dlderence; Vitetit het 
V-7. the gfeeseless iroommi discovery it won’t 
rub alt even on » clean white glove . . doesn't 

stem the wey ordinary creem end oil heir tames da. 
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In every comparison of cigarettes... 
old or new. ..filter or non-fUter... 

OHLYiKING SANO SMOeS 
GET 1£AST NME! 


LOWER TAR CONTENT! 

NEW FULLTOBACCO GOODNESS! 



Because only King Snno tackles the problem 
where it counts.... in the tobacco itself 


I Offily King Sano fitil 

recces tnr and nicotine here 


Then filters out You get full tobocco 

still mere here goodness here I 


.Mfirc and more, tlie plain truth 
wins out ! 

Kin^S.inoMiiokersli.ivr di)ii)i]«-d 
aj'.nn in ttu* l.ist ivw inonlli.s. 
More tti.in 2(1 million jM-nple 
now know tiu- pood news; — 
Kinp Sano aloiu’ reduces tlie 
nicotine and tars so completelv 
— and captures the gc«)dne.ss of 
finest toliacco taste. 

■ri>U.K>..rm of nr .ind t.in 0 

111111110! la SidlwrII & (d.i<ldiii|{, In 


New Kinp Sano is the one ciga- 
rette tliat first reduces nicotine 
and tars in the tobacco it.self. 
Only tli«-n is .i highly effective 
filter added. Result : vou get the 
finest tdtiil per/j»rr?j«nee of any 
cigarette. 

(a-t today's good tasting King 
Sano. Costs a few cents more. 
Well worth it. 


Actual Nicotine 
and Tar Count 
of King Sano 
> 

Nicotine 0.5 mg. 
Tar 8.0 mg. 
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Cover: Frank Thomas ^ 


The cheerful smile shown on 
this week’s cover belongs to a 
reliilivoly unknown baseball 
player who this season has 
become the most dangerous 
hitter in the National League. 

Pkolodtapk in Pkii Bath 


Next week 



► Summer life on the most 
famous little island in the 
world, historic Nantucket, is 
captured in the color photo- 
grBph.s of Toni Fris-sell. with 
narrative by Gerald Holland. 


► Despite acute international 
tension, a U.S. track team 
has flown to Moscow fur the 
first head-on meet between 
the two nations. Accompany- 
ing the squad is Tex Maule. 


► Novelist Mark Harris tclb 
of Californian Fibber Hira- 
yama. third baseman of the 
Hiroshima Carp, whose loveof 
the game has occiden tally ori- 
ented his Japaneseteammatea. 


AeknouteilfmenU on page Si 
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MEMO from the publisher 


E N'KRYOSK familiar with Charlos 
Goren or his writings on bridge 
knows that he is as concerned with 
the manners of play as with the man- 
ner of play. His natural diplomacy, 
in fact, has made him not only a 
<lelightful bridge partner but one 
of this country’s best ambassadors 
— in the world of international 
bridge, where the going can become 
slightly treacherous. 

Part of Goren’s tact 
lies in a talent for tell- 
ing stories on himself. 

This week Goren states 
a bridge rule: When you 
give a come-on .signal, 
play the highest card 
you can spare. It recalls 
an anecdote he recently 
tohl me when the con- 
versation had turned to 
golf, a game Goren pro- 
fesses to play with more devotion 
than fine.s.so. 

On one occasion— when Goren was 
still a practicing attorney— he de- 
cided to play the course alone, in the 
interests of .self-improvement. His 
game that day only endorsed the 
wisdom of his decision. "I began to 
suspect I was imposing even on my 
caddie. With a faint hope that I 
might be wrong, I led my card. T 
guess,’ I .said, T'm just about the 
worst golfer in the club, hmmm?' 

"From the ensuing pause it was 
plain that hope had gone aglimmer- 
ing. Finally the boy answered, ‘So 


sir, 1 wouldn’t say just that. I hear 
there’s a lawyer who plays rjuile a 
game of bridge. And he’s the worst!’ 

"A clear case,” Goren said, "where 
my come-on was the highest card I 
could spare, and I got back not only 
the same suit but the very same card. 
I could hardly call a misdeal.” 

The demands of etiquette on the 
golf course to which Goren would 
seem to be oversensitive, 
if anything, are no le.ss 
acute at the card table. 
One of these involves 
the problem of what to 
do with the fifth at 
bridge. There is no more 
frustrated soul than the 
player waiting for his 
chance to cut in while a 
rubber stretches into 
eternity. But a solution 
lor this social dilemma 
exists. It has a strategy of its own. 
But it is still bridge and in.sures that 
a good time can be had by all, even 
when their number is not divisible 
by four. In the very near future, 
Goren will be explaining it. 

h’irst things first, however, and 
next week Goren presents from Mi- 
ami Beach a preview of the Summer 
National Championships (Aug. 2- 
11). When the tournament is over, 
he will be on his "ambassadorial” 
way again, this time to Oslo, to report 
the European Championships and 
participate in the international meet- 
ing of bridge laws commissioners. 



CHARLtS GOREN 
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SCOREBOARD 

.4 tvorUiiviOe rouru/up of the .s-poTt.s in/ormatio}} of the week 


BOATING C'l'Ll'MIllA iind VIM, <loee<><l by 
railint; wimls, pvi-n so made impressive 
sbowines in first series of 12-meter Amori- 
ea's Cup trials off Newport. Ka$trriirr and 
UVnf/urfv. in less-advanced slaite of fit- 
ness. had frustrating but educiitionul time 
of it (srr pitgf /->. 

PYNA. sleek Stv-foot aluminum yawl out 
of (JriH-n Hay, Wis.. kept clear of calm 
epols and trouble, came out over-all winner 
of ;M(h Port Huron-.Stackinac Islan<i yacht 
race for second year in row. Skippered by 
Clayton Kwing. Dynn was first across line 
at encl of 235-mile push in 3k;!i:l5, corrected 
to 35 ; l.'irOl. Iranhof of Toronto was second 
bout home four hours later. 

I'MVKItSITY OK WA.SIIISUTOS llt'SKIItS 
stroked througli choppy waters of .Mos- 
cow’s Khimki Keservoir. defeatetl I.eniii- 
grail Trud crew, Henley Regatta champi- 
ons. by length and half. 


BASEBALL L.<>.<l ASnRI.K.s' mihlewcit nn<ig- 
ers broke out from cellar depths. fiiun<l out 
how ri*st of league lives for first time sinci' 
May 12. (Jianis, at the same time, main- 
tained precarious >a-gamc footing at the top 
of the Flack while Janu.s-faced Milwaukis- 
watched approach of Cubs (see pngr 
For I’hillies week was so much wasted lime 
as they played seven, won one. 

KKii sox thought all well until Detroit 
brought Fastballer Jim Running to town 
who hunilily toswd off first no-hilter of 
sru-son. .Sotwith.stanilmg. Hciston won wven 
of last eight games, erowrieii, so to speak, 
the Yanke«-s’ 11-game leail. Indians, jos- 
tling la.st-pUce ^senators, lost five of s<-ven, 
worse yet lost Herb Score w hose comeback 
attempt has endeil with him on disabled 
list (bad elbow i for at least 30 days. Wash- 
ington owoil all to Roy Sievers. Of only 
thr<-e games won by Senators, three Sievers 
home runs were accounting factors, Orioles 
pickeil themselv«-s up from seventh place, 
moveil to the lietter light of third. 


focus on the deed . . . 


BOXING llAKUY (Champ) SRCAL. high- 
living (I’ark Avenuei, fla.shy-drca.sing (alli- 
gator shoesi hoodlum, caught discerning 
eye of New York District Attorney Frank 
Hogan and grand jury, was indicted on 
charge of acting as unilercover manager 
for Welterweight Rudy Sawyer (see /xiyc 
4 ,'i. Palsy with such citizens as .Munler 
Inc.'s Frankie Carbo. the Champ jileatl*-<l 
not guilty. Next night Sawyer gained 10- 
roumi decision over then-unbeaten Cecil 
Shorts but third of SUclOO purse— the man- 
ager's third- - was withheld by New York 
.Athletic Commission from Marty Sampson, 
Sawyer's manager of record. 

MIKK Hoi.T. South African light heavy- 
weight. before British Kmpire champion- 
ship fight with Yvon Durelle in Montreal, 
boasted “I'll wear him down." After eight 
free-swinging rounds. Holt, completely 
hushed himself, failed to answer bell in 
ninth, hail no comment. 


GOLF I'CA (HAMfloNSHlP at l.liinerrh 
Country Club. Havertown. Pa. fell to Dow 
FinstiTWttld (sre luigc 7 . Playing what 
ainiiunied to private match with three-lime 
P<>A winner Sam Snead on final round, 
Fiiisterwald shot 27l! to Snead's 2K0 for 
72 holes. Finslerwald snared first round 
with 67. lied lead with Jay Hebert on 
.weonil day, slippeil to third place at IhriM-- 
quarter mark as Snead took controls. Sun- 
day, normally cautiou-s Finslerwald turned 
bidd as Snead went eon.servative and con- 
founded. Hilly Casper, with 27?*, was run- 
ner-up. Tommy Bolt, fined $500, repri- 
manded, and placed on indefinite prolia- 
tion liy PCrA for bad temper, shot 2x5 
for seventh place and $1,600. 

IlKTTY JAMIIXON anil MAKY LRSA KAt’I.K, 
five Ktrok<>s off the pace, liptix'il up on 
Wiffi Smith and Ruth Jessen, leaders for 
thrill rounds, tied up final round in lailies' 
Hot Springs. \'a. four-ball tournament, won 
on first hole of sudden death playoff. 


HORSE RACING liol.li III l.RK, who stirred 
morning stillness with talk that he was sore, 
stirred enough dust in afternoon to clear 
sway doubts. Jed all the way to win $110.- 
650 Monmouth Hanilicap. Carrying 13-1 
pounds, WheatleySlablecoltgave21 pouniis 
to Sharpsburg who finished three-i|uartcrs 
length tiehind. 

RofVD TAHt.E. a millionaire and getting 
richer, closed fast for Bill llnrtack, gained 
nose advantage and $87,100 Laurance Ar- 
mour .Memorial over C’iem at Arlington 
Park. Never beaten on grass. Round Table 
carried top 1.30. still managed to give 20 
pounds to Clem an<l equal track record of 
1:48- for mile-and-eighth. 

STROXC BAY. along with other colorless 
3-year-olds, took crack at $116,000 West- 
erner at Hollywood Park, managed to take 
it and his first stakes triumph under front- 
running ride by Manuel A'caza. Rex KIU- 
worth'sTheShoe (aerpogriii finished third, 
graduated to second on ilisiiualification of 
Hillsdale. 

N»yi. Virginia-hred oldtimer of steeple- 
chase circuit, won Prelude Purse at .Mon- 
mouth Park, elevateil his earnings to $236.- 
340, world ri'cord for juiniHTs. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS I'K- 
TKRCOI.MNS. ranking British racing driver, 
scored easy victory in Hoysl .Automobile 
Club’s (iranil Prix. thundered and blatted 
his Ferrari around 3-mile course 75 times at 
average 102.05 mph. fuslesl time ever for 
British Grand Prix. But for 120.000 sias-ia- 
lors on hand, 11th running of Silversione 
had fiat tire w hen Stirling .Moss, eonii-sting 
world championship with Mike Hawthorn, 
dropped snake-green Vanwall out on 26th 
lap. Hawthorn, gaining six points for run- 
ner-up spot and one for fasti*st lap, now 
bolds 30 to .Mo!ts‘s33. Said Winner ('ollins: 
“I had to go like the cla|i|iers to begin with 
to burn .Mo.ss out." 


TENNIS SAMMY GIAMMAl.tA. 23-year- 
old Houston strategi.sl, toppled lop-HeedisI 
Barry .MacKay in quarter-finals of na- 
tional clay court tournament in Chieugo, 
then fell himself in finals to 30-yeur-old 
eoithiiunl 




SWINGING DOWN THE LANE. Chris Chutaway Roger 

Bannister and Peter Driver leave Buekingham Palace with mes.sage 
(rum (Juis-n ulUcially opening British Fmpire Games in Canliff, Wales. 


SWINGING OUT THE SWAIN, I'niversity of Wa-shington crew 
acknowledges tnclory over Soviet I’nion oarsmen on Moscow’s 
Khimki Reservoir (see aborei by dispatching John Bissett into water. 
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Pro^/^mfbr£yoyme/ff/ 


When it comes to the enjoyment of 
Scotch W’hisky, folks everywhere dial 
in on the quality anxl character of 
Black ^ Vi'hite. Year after year, they 
never change! 

* BLACK & WHITE 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 



SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Hi'rn.'irrl <Tut Hiirtw-n, IT 6.7 S, 6 2. Hart- 
Zfti, m.'il »iiii:lr^ winruT. forrpcl (nmnrnulv.i 
t" aliumton [>uuit ('ami' an<l a'lii|it fuhk* 
volle-y I'onls'sl. 

lioltoTlIY »KAI> KNOKK right wuro 
ilown Miami's Karol ((JoliU-n I'anticM Fa* 
j'l-ro!*, won woiiifh's clay roiirl ainKl<-s iiili-. 
6 3. 6 K. *; ■>. 

km:i.a\i>, for (ir«i linif in 2.') yoafK. 
ri'iii hril Knrofn-an /<ini' linal after .*> n l>avis 
full rmil of Franci'. next rini'is sironi; 
luilians. 

SWirviMINC IIKITISH KMI'IKK <;AMK.'< o|i< ni"l 
.'latunlay m funlilT. WiiU'x, rested Sunday 
on these laurels: Australia sent suimnn-rA 
l>awn Fraser. Sandra Morgan, Lorraine 
f raf>j>and Alva fokjuhnun lo water's odj-e. 
saw'themsei t:17.l world record in llii*yard 
fris'.style relay. I.ati'r .Aussie men exereiwri 
throMcIi SMI relay, lu-t lered Kininrc (James' 
rerorii with i‘:33,l. 

KIA VAN NKI.ZKV. l.Vyear-old Nether- 
lander, broke 100-meter backstroke world 
rei'oril by one-tenth second with 1:12.3 in 
meet aitainsl West (lermany. 


FOR THE RECORD 

•OATiNO - XMKICK'AS V \<'IIT<'I.Vp in lO-tnri 

oipiHii fohis for .Sy« Cup unit «i>ih«h'« tathnf 
ehiimpinnthip itf l.uHg JtUinil .s'uum/, 

BOXINU JIMMYlMiTKll. T-ri.Hn.l Klh.ur Jim- 
my <■>»*. Ie;liti>rigA(<. HnllyniMHl. 
l.l liWlt: I.KIHTHI US. s-ruunil Kl> ut.r />u- 
rtu HupiU. Ughlutighlf, ,Vrr DrUant. « 

C l/(.Vft/,l> C<J.S7'.t. to-founrt 'trriaion ortr At 
1 \ri, /riilhtTutighlf. .Vfu ViifA. 

coir Fl.OKY I'/t.V IntS'CK. flrtgium. frt«rh 
-ijifH rAumpinnaAip, hiIA 137 tn 3C-htrtt piuyvff 
uilh lliitohl f/rnninff, J'uru. 

MARNCSS RACINC PKI.I.K A<'Tt)S. tiKJOU 
V runa- t 'Nmrrj I'ner, Ap ntme fur artrn/A Mifutght 
-in Hilly f/iiughlun, Jrirtr 

C//tC(l. fe7.ii0 Mr .tmfTirn Trot. I ,n . by C, 
Ungtht, IK r.'t's. Hilly /litughlvn, Jrtrtr 

HORSE RACIMC V/CrtlKV SfllHS: ni.HKII 
l/uytr lliinilienp, I 3, in m., bp nrrlr. in I:i3 ( i, 
Jiimitir*! Krif (luftin up, 

H \l.i. tTn.KKii King (iturgr VI «C- IJitern 

Klitubylh Tilaktt, I 'j m , bp J trnprAa. .taruf, 
Knglunti. Seubir HrtiitUy up. 

.XI.ASKSI.XS .Vau Coatta. II in m .by 

.t ItHglht, in l:H I S, flcCuvura I'k. XX'iltii IU>- 

• NTERNATIONAl MOTOR SPORTS STIlU.l^d 
.Iffl.S'.S", Hfi/uin, intfrnutionut tirruil nl 

Cum, rViinra, in g’lni y.?. in ('uupir KuiinrT-,i p: 
JiMifhxm lUinnirr, .s'uritrn. in .Uuxrun 
/' t ft. KIIS’ST STU.XHLK. CKK.MAS V.HIS'l 
IlkiS'S. HK.XXII., fSn.k-m, Mifina iiekuuf. 
■ itA MS./iS-mpb nitragt. in I’uitrkt l,Siui. 

J. ItDHKin.'i ItrriHKIt. WingAumlun, .V > . 
ripAtA unnuaf f luntx' //ratMir AiVt rtlmb in ll'iitri- 
Hufir. fu . in Ca.t- Ufur.l 

Hl)H XXKLHtlllW t.VrmaWo. .V.C.. .V.4.s'C-tK 
I'lii.m, Cruncf .Viitmnul runrarlibtr ru<-<. in 
I ii'tii, uilH Sl/.nS-mpk attragt, in JSir Cktrru- 
lil, IlninnlU, fi.t'. 

SMOOTiMO -C/’/, FKKH .-t. (iK XST. t.sun si 
flit gran-l iiggrrgutr rAunipio"*Aip. SoufAuraUrn 
JlrgiuHiil J‘iylul TikiMit, Fort It eflA. 

SWIMMING TD.Xt r XllK. lUll.luuif, Cull/, fiflk 
.innwut ttbintii- Citp miiriitkun tvi'in, tl.SS.XS 
for in-m. rourar Hunurt-up: Cliff l.uintUtn, 
Toruniv. 


TENNIS .•l/«>i.'.V7’/.V t , errr Itriirl, .1-11, /liin'aCup 
luKririin Xonr rrmijiniit touml, llurnui lirra 
I .\frf:0 Sr.XrKS, onr ^■|ln•l■Ul. S «./>,if.aCup 
Imrrirun Xunr anniAncit fvunit. Toronto. 

Mils XX II.I.I t.lf nr l‘<isr Jll . ll'ilminplun. 

I>rl . orrr llumytk 7‘Anuoia. 17, Shiiktt llrightr, 
llkio. f. K i. for MvUllr SloUn uumint yru- 
'ourl ekiimpionikip, I’ktholilpkiii. 

TRACK * FIELD .\l W'FIIKII 'IKIl.XtXIl, Uf/ 
i,',ri/i,in nolioniil rkompionjikipr, Jo-t Jot Jiii. 
mrirrn lot ytitf'i WrI limr, Jlunottr. 

(,I.K.\-\ II WI.S. C.,/,,u.A„i. (lAi.>. i9.3 fur i<n- 
uotir Aufitla*. Jut HnUt ShuHum ttrotj, Dato 
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SeuRTS n.I.esTKATKD .lull/ 



faces in the crowd 


t>ciW t'lNSTKItWAI.l>.2S. 
KolfR most ponsiMeni 
runr»tT-u|). |>ulU-<l )iim- 
jM-lf ioj{pih<T v*in 
I’CA chamiiionshiji. 
hi* first victory in SI 
months. Thinl-hiifhcst 
miinny winner Iasi 
yi-ur. Kin.stcrwahl luM- 
c<i lo kilty 


IMIKDTHY KS‘<'I>K. SI. 
(lespiU' ixillctl ten'lon 
in her jilayinj; arm »niJ 
a .'M-con'i-wt reversal 
by Kurol Kai{ert)s. man- 
agc.l l(. win the nation- 
al clay court sinjflc.s 
title in siiliurlian Chi- 
caeo fcir an iinorece- 
«lentc<l Ihirri time. 




non ci.oTWoUTiiY. 27. 

Iioanl (livini; cham- 
pion at r*o6 Dlym- 
pics, wa.s name*! swim- 
mmn conch at iVtnee- 
■••n. left job as fresh- 
man swiniminK coach 
at Ivy I.i-uKiie rival, 
Dartmouth. 


rtlAKI.EV CAI’l.. 2i>- 
year-ol.l citizen of 
l.uxcmixiure, initiate'! 
H|H-ctacular comeliack 
four 'lays out from fin 
ish. won world's itreat 
esi bicycle endurance 
tpst.2l-day,2.ti<Hl.mile 
Tour dc Kranc*- lure 

ixigr IH>. 


(IKKTA AS'ltKHRKN, SO. 
became first woman to 
finish enf'rvaiinB ,\t. 
lanlic City marathon 
swim for third year in 
row an'I. while loser 
to Tom I'urk. collect- 
eil #2.300 for lonK haul 
'hroURh .W ocean bay 
waters. 






YOU 


SHAVE... 


YOU NEED 

NOXZEMA 


MT SHAVING I- A T H E R 






Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 
shave closer without irritation! 


8TAVI.KY IIISIIOI' 
look-alike to I im 
John Matthews, wa 
put aboard liritain' 
cup l•huUenK'•r Srrpir 
in place of Ski|i|MT .hr 
Slorancc. a.s Itoya 
Yacht S'liiadron pre 
pared t<i ship Srrpir 



WAPS- 

WOUTII. head of Kan- 
sas City iM-tierment 
UAsoi-iation. was made 
chairman of I'resi- 
ib-nt's A'lvisory Coni- 

.Anu-rican Youth, said 
work "mu.Ht be iloiic 
and done well." 



Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them ? (let Noxzema’s famous 
.skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Kxtra-rich. 
Sets uj) whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No .sting, no skin irritation tluinks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 

You get 50% more lather from new 
Noxzema - soil saves you money. You 
knoiv you're getting the exclusive 
Noxzema mt^ication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Alsoavailahle in Bru.slile.ss and Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF; 



OP'INAftY LATHERS Can'1 
holi) pened up Often let 
your whiskers droop, too 
So refor snj(t, pulls - 
irritates stun. 


NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
Up whiskers as it does 
this pencil. Eilra-iich. 
Ho skin irritation even 
when you shave close. 


NOXZEMA the only 


medicated “comfort-shave! 


SI-nnTh II.I.l'nTRArKIt Julif 
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terri 


prati(|ii<' Roomy, 4-door comfort— yet only 155 inches of car to park and 
maneuver. Big luggage compartment. Rear engine; conventional 
American shift. Amazing all-weather, all-country roadability. 

Up to 40 mpg, Over 500 coasl-to-coast Ser\’ice and Parts HQ. Very 
high re-sale value. Very low purchase price: only S1645 P.O.E.N.Y.! 

lllli(|iu‘ Any way you look at it: city car, suburban car, second car, only 
car, mother car, bachelor car, college car. family car, near car. far 
car, the car, the fun car from France! 


chi(|UC Trim, elegant lines, inside, outside, all over. Beautiful choice of 
colors: rouge, bleu, blanc, noir, beige, and vert with contrasting 
vinyl and fabric upholstery. Why don’t you lest drive this great 
fun car today? 


REN^UEZr 





go for the I it 


refreshment 


ease 


T iir: mcxlem sun-lover loves - 
and follows — the modern trend 
toward lighter food and drink. 

And the results are astonishingly 
slim, trim and beautiful. 

Pepsi-Cola. of course, is the 
favored refreshment here. Today's 
Pepsi, reduced in calories, is 
never heavy, never too sweet. 

Have a Pepsi and refresh 
without filling. 


to refresh without filling 




X-RAY 


The lied ^’oJ■ had four .d<)0 hitlers and 
a sijc-gainejt'inniiiij streak . . . and then 




I . 




DETROIT TIGER Jim Runnitii; inrtioii'il on Bixion ihi- first no-hit "f ami 

thi- lUOih in 'JOth ci-niury major li-ayui- history. Tht- supi-rsiition about makint; no ref- 
wo««' to ihf- pt-rformanof' whilt' in {iroj;ros>- was not by thf- A.ssonatwi /'rt-ss, 

which cnti-rprisinKly alerted editors everywhere from the .sixth inning on i.»rr abocr'. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


lliii metk O 13 \9) 

NATIONAL LEAQUt 
Stn fttncoco 6 I 

Chicigo i 2 

MilwiuLee S 2 

let Aa|<let S 3 

P>lttbur|h 4 3 

C>n<>nn<Ii 3 6 

S( louit I 7 

T 7 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Botlon 


N«» York 
Wkthingion 


i 4 


49 31 

46 43 

47 37 

40 47 

41 46 


47 44 

66 30 
37 60 
47 46 
41 48 


Wc«k 

Ktikiand 




417 M>fS 

465 Oiik _ . 

391 Covingtofl 343 Aaron 

460 Snidtr 789 Neal 

444 Skinner * 

360 Temple 

Blatmiame 367 Mvtial 

AsROiirn 387 AttiPvrn 


Covinilon 

Maieiotki 


347 Cepeda 19 Antonelli 
333 Banki 76 Draboxskr 
■ • ■ 70 Spahn 

17 Podret 
317 Thcmat 76 Friend 
304 Robinton 17 Purkey 
363 Boyei 19 Brotnan 
378 Anderion 11 Semprocli 


Runftelt 


448 Howard 361 Mantle 

317 Sieveit 799 Sievett 

460 Coodman 333 landit 

367 Powei 378 Colavilo 

371 Kuenn 319 Kaline 

333 Cerv 376 Cerv 


HEROES AND GOATS 


hilters(NL) 

killerKAL) 

PilChin(<NL) 


Pilehing (AL) 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
lamet (Nl) 
Complete 

it(Al) 


THE SEASON «e Ju 
BESI 

I Mutial SIL 363 

I Runnelt got 335 

Thomat. piti 76 
<1 per ]?>■ AB) 
lenten Bot 77 
(I per II AB) 
Spahn Mil 11-6 
Puikey Cm 11-6 
Semprooh. Phil 11-6 
Turley NY 14-3 
Roberli Phil 7 98 
Ford NY I 89 
Spahn Mil 13 
(in 20 itarlt) 
Tuiley NY 13 

(inllti 


leamHRENL) Chicago 107 
Team HR (AL) 

Team runt (NL) San Franci 
Team runt (AL) Botlon 477 
Team hitt (NL) Chiugo 874 
leainhiK(AL) New York 8fl 


101 


•y TO) 

WORST 

Foiles Pill 197, 
Hunter Clev 186 
Schoendientl. Mil 0 
<776 AB) 

Foa Chi 0 
(363 AB) 
Drytdale LA 4-10 


Dohovan Chi 6-10 
Orytdale LA 6 80 
Cntgt Wath 6 60 
Droll Chi 7 
(in 17 iiailt 
Pappat Ball I 
<inl7tiailt. 

St louii63 
Baltimore 66 
St. Louit 348 
Baltimore 777 
St louit 769 
Baltimore 701 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Rurit 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Scored 
Bankt Chi ( 306) 71 

Mart. SF( 342) 

Thomat Pill ' 


111 ( 787) 

( 3h) 

Mil ( 794) 


t Chi 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
lenten Bot 307 
Cerv KC ( 376) 
Maltone Bot (311) 
Power Clev ( 378) 
Mamie NY ( 270) 


Balling 


RBIs 


Pitching 


THE ROOK 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Ceptda Sf 311 
Flood StL 311 
Cepeda SF 19 


Cepeda. SF 69 
Semproch. Phil 11-6 


lES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Pearton Wath 276 

Marthall Ball 6 
Chiitley Wath 5 
Hariell Clev 6 
Chritley Wash 72 
Atpromonle. Wath 77 
Pappat Balt 6-3 



ILLL'XTRATPm 
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TUNING UP BEFORE RACE, "COLUMBIA" (FOREGROUND) 


ID "WEATHERLY" SKIM PAST EACH OTHER AS THE LATTER’S CREW 



LONE WOMAN, Sis Morss, crews for father 
Chandler Hovey (seated, left) ontjuslerner. 



WET CREW aboard Weatherly struggle with Atlantic swell and genoa jib as they sail to 
the rendezvous point at Brenlon Reef Lightship for final race of series on Saturday. 
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STUDIES RIVAL'S GADGET-LADEN COCKPIT 



SHORTS-CLAD SEAMEN of Vim hoist 
hpadsail in slops in hopes of some wind. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


THE TWELVES 
SHAKE DOWN 


When the four 12-meter yachts vying for the defense of the 
America’s Cup met last week in Newport, Carleton Mitchell 
was aboard one of them. Here is his own report of the trials 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 


O N THE MORNING of the first 
Preliminary Trial the clipped 
lawns of Newport flowing down to 
the harbor looked putting-green 
smooth through the early haze. A 
brisk breeze with a touch of chill in it 
—the “smoky sou’wester” of theNar- 
ragansett Bay area— whipped bur- 
gees aloft and rattled halyards against 
the masts of the America’s Cup can- 
didates lying in Brenton Cove. On 
the deck of each, crews worked fever- 
ishly at final chores. 

This is it, we thought on Weatherly, 
as undoubtedly others were thinking 
on the nearby boats: this is it. after 
the weeks of design and construction 
and the days of planning and prac- 
tice-now the first gun is only hours 
away. Busy at our assignments, we 
still stole glances across the water at 
our competitors. On the next morn- 
ing the crew of Columbia swarmed 
over deck and rigging, w’hile her ten- 
der hovered like a solicitous mother 
hen. Beyond, the varnished topsides 
of Easterner caught the sun, and her 
crew was engaged in a similar ritual 
of devotion. Out of sight but still in 
the mind's eye, we knew Vim was 
being readied. This was it, all right 


—this was at last the real beginning. 

We dropped the mooring and fell in 
behind our tender, readying the main- 
sail for hoisting while Weatherly was 
towed to open water. As we passed 
close ahead of Columbia, hands were 
raised in greeting — but the ends of 
her spinnaker poles were shrouded 
with canvas to hide the fittings from 
our prying eyes. Aboard were ship- 
mates of other passages and races, 
but now there was a curious feeling of 
dissociation. In the full sense, we were 
on different teams. Friends were still 
friends but not giving anything away. 
Not until after September anyway. 

Outside, Skipper Arthur Knapp 
gave the order, and the mainsail be- 
gan to climb. Winched aloft on a drum 
hidden below deck, it looked like a 
nautical variation of the old Indian 
rope trick. Slowly the heavy Dacron 
sail reached the top of the mast, and 
Weatherly pivoted on her heel, a free 
creature. 

Immediately, she came alive. There 
is no other phrase to describe the sen- 
sation of a boat feeling the breeze. A 
vessel is not an inanimate fabrica- 
tion of wood and metal and cordage, 
conlijiiied on page 51 
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A SHOT 



The first-ever track meet 
between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
is an odd moment in history 


by TEX MAULE 


W Hii.K Anu-ricans looked anxious- 
ly towani lln* Hast anil some 
yoiniK Americans heailcil that way on 
grim assiKnnu-nts. a piaiieloail of V.S. 
athletes last Sunday Hew frmn Idle- 
wild Airport nn a mission um-onnect- 
ed with war and peai'e. It is oni' of the 
minor eoinciilenees of history that the 
I'nited States ami Russia should meet 
for the first time in a heail-to-head 
test of track and field strenuth at the 
moment when |iolil i<-al strain bet wism 
the nations has ac(|iiireil almost un- 
precedenti'd acuity. Tlie striiKKlp the 
.\merican athletes fai'e will he decid- 
ed on points, and the .\mericatis must 
he favored. 

For most of the mi’ii aboard, the 
luK meet in Mo.scow July 27 is un- 
likely to he much more titan a brisk 
workout. For the womett, too. it is 
only a brisk workout, Itut for a dia- 
metrically ojtposite reason. Tlte 
American women have dim liopes, in- 
deed, for victory, if the .scorinji for 
tills ilual meet is a <-omposite of men's 
and women’s pitiiUs, it is prohalde 
tlial the .\merican women's leant will 
ntitnai'e to lose whateviT tnarKin the 
.American meti i-an build up. 

The I’nited .States' men'.s team has 
world record lioldi*rs or their practical 
equivalent in every track and field 
event up to l.'thd meters. .Altliouttli 
Ku.ssia in world standings i.s next to 
the fniti-il States in track and field, 
it is still clearly iiv second place. I’rob- 
ahly the I’.S. rnarKin of superiority 
would Ite wider if some < tlympic even t.s 
were not. inexplicably, left out of 
NT.A.A comi»elitinn, Despite t It is lack, 
thoUKh, the I'.S. is still comfortaltly 
ahead and Itere is why: 

In the da.shes the best Russian per- 
formers are blond I'krainian Leonid 


AT THE RUSSIANS 


Bartf-nyfv and Y'uri.v KonovaJov ol 
Azerbaijan. There are younRor com- 
petitors who might replace either of 
tltem, but none can compet<‘ with the 
consistent 10.2 efforts of Ameri- 
cans in the 100 meters or the aub-21- 
secnnd 200.meler performances. 

.Vmerica’s Gienn Davis iin<i Kddie 
S<»uthern often run under 10 seconds 
for MO yanf.s; Russia s he.st is A.siatJ- 
looking Ardali(»n Ignatyev, a sturdy 
Fi-looi 8-inch athlete who Ls joint 
holder of the European recor<l for 400 
meters ishorter by nine feet than the 
410-yard <lashi in 10 sectnuls flat. 
Ignatyev Ls recovering fr<*tn a .seri- 
ous, unspecified illne.ss and may give 
way to Muscovite Mikiiail N’ikoLskiy. 
who can run under 47..') seconds. 

Russia has no one of international 
calil)er at 800 meters, although .Ana- 
toliy O.sminkin has been slightly un- 
der I :'i0 for the dLstance. 'roni C ourt- 
ney. America's world record holder, 
and Don Bowflen are capable of 
times two seconds under Osminkin's. 

Even at 1,.')00 meters the I'.S, dom- 
ination may hold. Russia has a cou- 
ple of metric milers— Lithuanian Jo- 
nas I’ipynf* and Yevgeniy SokoU)V — 
who have done 0:41.1 and 0:41.7 
(roughly the equivalent of :5:.')8 and 
3:.'>9 in the milei but they ran these 
good times in 111." and so far have 
not e((ualed them in 19.)8. While* nei- 
ther Jim (Jrelle nor Ed .Moran has 
been under four minutes, it is not in- 
conceivable that, on an uncrowded 
track and with the spur of interna- 
tional competition, either could beat 
the Russians. 

Beyonii l.oOO meters the track bh- 
longs to the U.S.S.R. Semyon Hzhi- 
shchin has been unbeaten for the last 
19 months in the J.nilO-meler steeple- 
chase; Vladimir I'ytrovich Kuts won 
the .7,900- and lO.OOO-mcter runs at 
Melbourne ami has found a worthy 
second in Pyotr Bolotnikov, who i.s 
of international class. 

In the hurdles only Anatoliy Mi- 
khailov 'liest time 1J.8 for 110-meter 
highs I is under 14 seconds, a fairly 
common lime on American tracks. In 


the 400-meter hurdles Glenn Davis of 
the U.S. is nearly two seconds fa.ster 
than the be.st of the Russians, Yuriy 
Lituyev. The Ru.s.sian high jumpers, 
bereft of their built-up shoes, can 
push but not beat Charlie Dumas, 
America’s legitimate record holder. 
Yuriy Styepanov anil Igor Ka.shka- 
rov, sans built-up shoes, are fairly 
consistent at d feet 9. 

In the other field events the Rus- 
sian shot putters- are .several feet .short 
of American cla,ss. Flowing-haired Ar- 
menian giant Vartan Ovsepyan, onci- 
Rus.sia’s best, has been off form and 
may be replaceil by either Vladimir 
Losshilov or \'ikytor.s Lipsnis, but all 
are under .')0 feet. In the discus .\lgi- 
mantas :.\lgis to his buddies' Baltu- 
misnikas has approached American 
performances with a throw of 18.7 
fet>t 7, but that'.s nearly 15 feet shy 
of the best uno/licial efforts of our t wo 
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INEXHAUSTIBLE Vladimir Kuts, Olympic 
long-distance champion, is a sure winner. 


champs. Rink Babka and Ai Derter. 

The C.S. still has a monopoly on 
l.')-foot pole vaulters, with the excep- 
tion of George Roubanis, a Greek 
competing for CCLA, but he will not 
be on the Russian side. Russia's be.st 
liroad jumper has done 25 feel fi. 
good but not good enough. 

The U.S. could lose both the ham- 
mer tlirow and the decathlon. Harold 
C onnolly set a new world record with 
the hammer at the National A.AU 
meet, but towering Mikhail Krivono- 
sov lost to Connolly only by inche.s at 
Melbourne and is close to his world 
mark. Decathlon star \'asiliy Knuz- 
nelsov. 2(). recently broke the world 
record in his event, but he will be 
lucky to beat Rafer Johnson, who 
may set a new record in Moscow. 

The prospect for tlie .American men 
is good. But here, for once, the Amer- 
ican female is the weaker .se.\. eno 



MASSIVE Mikhail Knvonosov i.s second 
only to Connolly of U.S. in the hammer. 


smuts lU.CSTRATKO Julv itss 
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Acceptance of Destiny 


Mile-high mountain trails provide 
a margin between defeat and victory 
during the 24-day Tour de France, 
the world's most famous bicycle race 


“('harli'V (laul dflivfred his blow with a kirnl of Uicid do- 
tachmrnt and cruelty. In the space of a seeon«i he was 
away. The exterminatiny anjrel disappeared in a cloud of 
<lust. ... I caught the look in liolx-l's eyes. I rea<l there an 
inimen.se acceptance of de.stiny.” The* fate which Loui.son 
liobel accepteel, as described by the lyrical French re*porle*r, 
wa.s his failure last week to win the 4rjth annual Tour de 
France, the 2,(>bb-mile international bicycle race which cir- 
cled around France for 24 days last month and brought 
one-(juarl€T of the* nation’s population to the strei-ts to 
cheer as their oak-thewed here)es pumped valiantly by. 
Three times winne-r of the 'I'our, easily France's greati'st 
single sports attraction, Hobet was a sentimental favorite 
to win once more when the Tour began on June 26, but ad- 
vancing years i33i and an ulcerated backsiele kept him off 
his oldtime* pace. The puce of the profe.ssional Furopean 
bike rider jolts anyone who regareis the bicycle as a form of 
transportation suitable* only for kiels. As Arti.st John (iroth 
illustrates on the following page*s, riders pedal furiously 
down st(*ep slopes at 40 miles an hour, gallantly risking 
smashed legs and fractureel skulls in te*rrible tumbles. They 
are superbly condilioneel athletes and every .scrap of their 
|)hy.sieal e<piipment is j)ut to the test when the Tour winds 
through the Pyrenees Mountains and later Uikes on the 
Alps. The 136-mile lap from Hrianyon to Aix-le.s-Bains 
thr(*ads through five mountain passes, rising from 4,fKKt to 
6,700 feet. This course was just made to order for laixem- 
bourg’s 26'year-old Charley (laul. the “angel of the moun- 
tains." He took off from Hrianyon at a punishing, altitude- 
eating clip, .soon left Louison Bolx't ;ind other headliners 
far behind, won the lap with the astoni.shing average speed 
of 19.4 miles per hour and went on to make his trium- 
phal entry into Paris as the victor of the Tour of 1958. 
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Cifilimj shiiiirrx nflni tjmt xintiliuj/ rfWcrs 
OJt thii/ nfHfd Ilirniigli liiinin niitl rilhtgt'n 
i)i llif goiilh. HtTf m'H jirt iiKtH johig in 


K 




y^rackiips (ire cuminon in early &(ayeg <»/ the 
race lufore the hig tiehi thing out. 

On this curve, rider after rider piles in 


ll.l.t'.ITKATKIt JmIii tg. 
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\rnhiU (rnin fin niovninin^ ridirs /x -/tif /wr iim.'i/;/ /msl 
Kliictiilor>i litiiiKj till !><rjHnlhir rixul. “Vus-y, 'rdto!” 

i'.< llu' rrif iinjiiig lln ni nn. anil nininliiiifs utint iriU hrnik 
aiinij In /irrim ilriiik on llnor farorihx as lln y riih hy 





Qj/fVi' hrmk al rillti/je caff itt lakcii hi/ I wo 
riiltTH whi) hair Icaimd up, rcUu/ fai-'hioii, 
to piimiic leader. .4 Kieig, and lln y'rr off 



Ija piiimia-llr" 'the little piiidt . 
unsolicited assistance frniu 
a fail, is ilUgal, hut tolerated 


S, 


J/iilled cijclisf is helped to his feel hi/ his 
leain manager while a fellow team mendwr 
carefiilln loosens his foot from pedn! harness 


sutms ii-i.i-sTKATKii JhI]i lam 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Demarche on the Khimki 

rpuKRF. WAS not very much that 

Americans in the Moscow Embas- 
sy. or Americans at home, for that 
matter, could do when the Embassy 
was besieged by a drilled crowd of 
100,000 shouting, rock-throwing Rus- 
sians last Friday — though next day 
the State Department dispatched a 
stiff note of diplomatic outrage. 
Among the Americans in Moscow, 
however, wa.s a drilled bunch of crew- 
men from the University of Washing- 
ton and, in a manner of speaking, 
they took things into their own hands. 

N’e.xt day on the Khimki Reser- 
voir. just outside Moscow, the Wash- 
ington Huskies piled into their eight- 
oared shell and rowed out, by long- 
standing previous engagement, 
against the Russian crew that had 
beaten them 'by a length and a fjuar- 
leri at Henley a fortnight earlier. 

With an excess of energy and feel- 
ing that had come to them during the 
fortnight — po-ssibly even overnight — 
they took the lead after the first few 
strokes, held it and beat their Henley 
conquerors by a good length and a 
half. Then, as 6,000 Russians ap- 
plauded with the traditional good 
grace of sportsmen, the Huskies 
climbed out onto the banks of the 
Khimki Reservoir and tos-sed their 
coxswain in the Moscow water supply. 

For many an American, it w'as a 
demarche every hit as satisfying as 
the protest which was sent off by the 
State Department. 

The Well-directed Lemon 

AS ALI. FOUR of America’s would- 
^ be cup defenders wallowed in a 
hat calm off Newport, R.I. one day 
last week, their British counterpart 
hud<iled helplessly in a Dorsetshire 
harbor immobilized by unseasonable 


gales. The brisk breeze.s on Poole Bay. 
however, failed to dampen Srepfre's 
ardor for long. Throughout most of 
the rest of the week the British chal- 
lenger was busily fooling through the 
choppy waters of the bay showing her 
heels to the veteran pacemaker 
FJroinc with a regularity that seemed 
impossible only a few weeks before. 


After a discouraging period of early 
trials in which she was bested time 
and again by the older boat, Sceptre 
is .sailing with new confidence un- 
der a new skipper plucked straight 
from the quarterdeck of Eniinr her- 
self. “I can’t think why they didn’t 
pick him in the first place,” said one 

font, nurd 



“Liherltj and L'nion, nou' and furcrer, one and inseparable.” 

— Uamkl Wkhstkk ijnnuary IsdO) 


“The Yankees and the pennant, nou' and forerer, one omf inseparable.” 

— CasKV STKNGKL [July 1958) 
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spasoned British yachtsman of the 
challenger’s new captain. Stanley 
Bishop, a salty professional who hatl 
lonu since pro\'cd himself a master 
tactician in 12-meters. “Stan is the 
sort of chap that is popular with 
everyone,” sai<l one Srcptri' foremast 
hatul. "His arrival is a tonic to ail 
of us.” 

■'We’ve Kot to find a way to mak4- 
Snptre faster.” said Bishop himself 
when ho took over, '‘ami I think we 
can do it.” I'rom almost that mo- 
ment 4m. the British challenKer’s 
cn-w has he^-n displaying an unwont- 
ed new smartness at sea ami a new 
confidence ashore. Day after flay they 
have In-en up at t! a.m. or hefore to 
begin the arduous maneuvers umier 
sail lliat make ft»r a perfi-ctl\’ co- 
iirdiJiatefl racing team. At the long 
evening skull sessions at Boyal Mo- 
tor Yacht Club at Sandbatiks, the 
Utmsopliere sparkles with new «-n- 
thusiusm. Meanwhile Snjilrr her- 
self has been tun«-d and retuned to 
achieve a new efficiency of hatidling. 
Kvery winch in the b<iat. for in- 
stance, ha.s heen relocated since her 
launching. Last week she broke out 
a massive new re<l, while and blue 
spin naker. 

"I am not going to make any rash 
prophesies,” said Sci pin 's helmsman 
(Iraham Mann last week, ‘•hut there 
is no doubt that Sccpln is sailing 
very fast now. All we nwd is our share 
of luck.” As the challenger entf-red 
the last week of trials hefore being 
loaded urn .July 2k) aboard the Cu- 
narder Alsalia for her trip to the I'.S., 


mo.st Britons were beginning to share 
Mann’s optimism. Decrying the fact 
that a certain U.S. yachtsman had 
called the British boat a "$12.').'id0 
lemon.” one London salt-water critic 
wrote: ".\li we can say to tliat is: the 
more rotten the lemon, the bigger 
the splash when it is well ami ener- 
getically directed at its target.” 

The Pitch iiifi Man 

U .sf.M.i.Y at this season, a .Mantle 
or a Mays is a flay or twf) alieafl 
of Babe Ruth’s home ruti recorfi, l)ut 
when a .Mantle or a Mu.ws fails, in- 
evitably. to break it at the long sea- 
son's ending, he does not go to jail. 
Bui now in Miami, the celebratf'd 



f>l<l pitching man for llie Miami Mar- 
lins is going straight to jail unles.s be 
finishes the sca.son in a heroic fash- 
ion : Leroy i Satchel * I’aige faces a 12- 
day sentence in the countj’ stockade 
by latest count, for a highway viola- 
tion and firiving with a license per- 
haps older than he Ls. 

Last .•\pril .fufige Charles Snowden 
found I’aige guilty of mashing down 
too heavy on the accelerator in a 30- 
mph zone. The judge told Leroy ho 
woulfi spend 20 days in jail when the 
International League seasim was over 
but gave him the opportunity to work 


They Said It 


EXUBERANT SEATTLE BOOSTER. n« Icaniitig of Ihc Washitigloti Hus- 
kifit’ rirfory imr Jin liiifKiiui rrrii'x in Moacow: "Maybe U'e ought to move 
that filitll doirn In the Medilrnaiuan lo help out the Sixth Fieri.” 


JIM TATUM, .Vor(/f Carvlimi fouthall coach: ‘Wn a oxich, I feel I fiarc folic 
optimistic and predict big things for each fall. After all. I'm not a milliunaire 
IihIuij but that doesn't make me gloomy. I might inherit « bank tomorrow.” 


ERNEST MARPLES, Jiritain’s Poslmosler General, at Xalional Sporting 
('luh dinner in London for Antarctic Conqueror Sir Virian Fuchs: "There 
are very few natural leaders of men. Only about I'd say. The other 
99'/i are followers of women.” 


off his time in this manner: one day 
less for each hit he makes; one day less 
for each run he scores ; one day les.s for 
each win he pilches; and one day 
le.ss for each time he strikes out Buf- 
falo's Luke Raster. 

.■\t the time Paige kejit his own 
counsel, excefil to say; "That po- 
liceman should of waited just a min- 
ute. I wa.s just tuning up when he 
gave me the whine.” Said Raster: "If 
the judge waiUefI If) make it just 
right, heshouid huvesaid Saleh would 
get an extra day in jail for every hit 
I got off him. That wouUI liave kept 
Leroy in meal money next winter.” 

Leroy hardly needs the pultlic 
trough to survive. For 4b j ears in the 
Negro leagues and on hi.s hemispheric 
barnstorming tours, be never eliml)<*d 
the mound without a fat contract 
stashed in his liip pocket. Today, one 
of the best pitchers over three in- 
ning.s. Satrh does all right at the pay- 
table. .•\nd fleservedly: the jiitching 
man’s record at w»*ek‘s eml wa.s eight 
wins and five losses, his RR.A was 
3.2;l and the long right arm was tw 
loose as ever. But th** opposing pitch- 
ers and Raster weren’t floing any- 
thing about lightening his burden. 
Paige hadn't gotten a hit in 15 at- 
bats.nor had he scored a run or struck 
out Raster. Raster has a whammy on 
Paige which tlevils him. Groans 
Satch: "That Luke don't exactly 
fall down when I give him the bat- 
dodger.” But if the prospect of 
looking through prisfin bars instead 
of pine trees for (|uail in October is 
nettling Satch. he does not show 
it as he stalks through the league, 
cool and slow, with his strange, lofty 
dignity. 

Long before Bill Veeck brought 
him to the Cleveland Indians in 1!)48, 
Paige was a mystery man, hut he 
never was a buffoon. Tlie man who 
thinks so is abruptly rebuffed. I’aige 
has stock answers for those who a.sk 
his age. "I try to go along with what 
they want to hear,” he says. "But 
I'll be 50 in September.” 

"Paige is about 55.” says Veeck, 
“but more likely a shade more.” 

Whether Satch will go along with 
any 50th birthday party remains to 
be seen. He once was told that the 
fans in Columbus, Ohio planned a 
big do for his birthday, which coin- 
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cided with Satch's appearance there. 

“Ain’t no birthday,” said Paige. 

"You can’t argue with the calen- 
dar,” he was told. 

“Birthday’s for home," said Paige. 

In Miami, home is the Sir John Ho- 
tel, a comfortable hidey-hole where 
Paige baches while his wife and five 
children wait for him at their four- 
bedroom residence in Kansas City. 
There Satch winters, hunting and 
“playing leapfrog with my old bud- 
dies.” who pile in ofT the road. Paige 
gets along with his new teammates, 
too, although he doesn’t know their 
names. To Satch they include Wild 
Man. Second Base and Loud Holler. 

I’aige seldom suits up for pregame 
drills when the Marlins are at home. 
But whenever Manager Kerby Far- 
rell looks out to the bullpen for help, 
there is the lean, dark man throwing. 
If there’s no trouble in sight, Paige 
isn’t either: he’s in the stands with a 
buddy or meditating off by himself. 

I.ast summer, though, something 
happened which upset the aloof 
pitching man. The Marlins’ place in 
the standings was set before the first 
pitch of the last game and a young 
Miami pitcher was out there just 
tossing baseballs, obviously uncon- 
cerned whether the Havana batsmen 
lost them or not. 

Paige was hopping and he gave the 
youngster a piece of his mind when 
the ball game was over. 

Satch is still bothered by this inci- 
dent and by the attitude of many of 
the gejteration’s pampered darlings. 

"There ain't no man can avoid be- 
ing born average.” he says. "But 
there ain’t no man got to be common." 

Leroy (Satchel) I’aige never was 
and never will be, not even in the 
county stockade. 

LeJ(‘hander's Religion 

rpHB Rbv. Wai.tkr Jkssi:i’. a left- 
■*- banded Methodist minister, took 
the lead in the 19th Annual Left- 
Handers’ Golf ’Pournament when he' 
came in with a 2-under-par 70 the oth- 
er Saturday morning. That was the 
trouble. It was Saturday. "I certainly 
enio.\'ed playing," .said Pastor Jesaup, 
as he disqualified himself from the 
next day’s round, "but the church 


comes first .... I love the game, but 
not enough to offend any church 
members by playing on the Sabbath." 

This was at the end of o4 holes at 
Fort Lauderdale’s Plantation Golf 
Club, where 136 of the nation's best 
left-handed golfers appeared to a cas- 
ual visitor to be swinging ail wrong. 
Jessup’s 70 gave him a two-stroke lead 
over lanky Harry Shoemaker, who had 
won the national championship two 
years in a row. The minister then 
played another 18 holes on Saturday 
afternoon — which were not counted 
in the standings— and went around 
in a respectable 79, after which he 
left the course to more latitudinarian 
worshipers. 

Next morning he mounted the pul- 
pit of the Melrose Park .Methodist 
Church in Fort Lauderdale to preach 
a sermon: "Christianity and Golf, 
They Go Together.” First, he said, 
"there must be a desire to play the 
game of golf. . . . Likewise, before 
one will ever becomes Christian, there 
must be generated the desire. . . ." 

Next, .said Jessup, comes the proper 
gear; "You need woods and irons with 
the correct swing weight and stiffness 
of shaft. In Christianity our equip- 


ment is first of all the conversion ex- 
perience. . . . The professional and 
the practice tee may be compared to 
the minister, the church school teach- 
er and the church. 

"You discover before too long that 
it was easier to hit straight shots on 
the practice tee than it is on the course. 
Likewise, in everyday life it is more 
difficult to love your neighbor and be 
honest than it sounded under the in- 
spiration of the worship service.” 

Tournament golfers generally find 
it particularly difficult to love their 
neighbors during the last round of a 
championship tournament, but at Fort 
Lauderdale the conle.stants played the 
last 18 with great good fellowship and 
pretty good golf. Harry Shoemaker 
came in vvith a 71, to win the cham- 
pionship for the third successive year, 
six under second man Pinky Thorpe, 
a.s.si.stant fire chief of Corpu.s Chrlsli, 
Texas, whose 299 etjualed Pastor Jes- 
sup’s total. “It’s amazing,” said the 
clubmanager. "Wedidn’l ha\easing]e 
beef about starting time, not a men- 
tion of a rule dispute, the course got 
nothing but credit, and everybody 
shook hands with everybody else.” 

(ontituitd 
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[/picarrf (iif Daisy 

F iiK the past few weeks — but you 
probably already know this— 
there has been a general situation 
of low inventory in the national sup- 
ply of BBs. A major IIB manufactur- 
er, the Daisy Air Rifle Co., has been 
preoccupied in moving its operations, 
locks, stocks and barrels, from Plym- 
outh. Mich, to Rogers, Ark., and that 
is the why of it. N*o doul)t many a 
sparrow, windowpane and street 
light, who are cousins of a kind, would 
feel, if they could feel, that the move 
has been motivated by a coarse desire 
to produce more BBs and more BB 
guns to propel them. That, say the 
Daisy people, is it. precisely. 

Seventy years old this year, the 
Daisy BB gun has been boyhood’s 
side-arm companion ever since the 
presvdeut of the oUl Plymouth Iron 
Windmill Co. saw the first model of 
an air-spring gun designed by one of 
his employees. Thereupon, as they 
tell the story, he exclaimed. "It’s a 
daisy!” and seeing more future in air 
guns than windmills, changed the 
company's name. From that modest 
start, the company has since sold 
some 30 million Daisies lit holds ex- 
clusive patents on the air-spring 
mechanism' and skyfuls of ammuni- 
tion. In its new $4 million plant, it 
is geared to produce an additional 
2 million rifles and 25 million BBs a 
year. It hopes to make some $10 mil- 
lion in the process. 

A conservative firm in the light of 
contemporary rockets, satellites and 
the like, Daisy has nevertheless moved 
onward and upward. For one thing, 
prices have kept abreast of the times, 
and the old $1 model now costs $4.^5, 
while the $5 model costs $13.98. This 
last is the Eagle, equipped, you must 
understand, with a two-power tele- 
scop:, sight. Indeed, while the basic 
mechanics have remained the same, 
the Daisy has been refined over the 
years in other ways. No longer will 
the cocking lever bash three fingers 
if inadvertently or advertently left 
open I once good for callow laugh- 
ter i; no longer need one run out of 
BB.s, for the better models hold l.O(K) 
rounds. No longer, either, is the BB 
gun solely in the province of boys. 


The Annie Oakley is trimmed with 
white and goUl. .Just the thing for 
your little tomboy. 

Discipline al Sea 

QL'RVIVAL AT SKA, from the earlit'st 
^ times, has been achieved by a 
combination of common sense, thor- 
ough training and discipline under 
stress. No amount of legislation — 
and both federal and state govern- 
ments are bursting with proposals 
— can insure the safety of the vaca- 
tioner who takes to the water with- 
out proper knowledge of its treacher- 
ous ways; no precaution can guaran- 
tee the survival of the sailor who 
panics when trouble strikes. 

On a bright, sunny <lay in .drkan- 
.sa.s last week, two vacationing cou- 
ples and their three children piled 
into a l4-fuot outboard for a day’s 
fishing. The day was too fine and the 
sky too clear for them to heed the 
gloomy warnings of the old boatman 
on shore that their craft was over- 
loaded. "Come on, let’s go!” they 
cried as the outboard sputtered and 
roared. The result? Only a few yards 
from shore the badly trimmed craft 
struck a submerged cypress stump. 
Everyone in the boat but one dis- 
tracted mother was drowned. 

Contrast this with the picture of 
some 300 well-trained and sternly 
disciplined kids pursuing their favor- 
ite sport on Long Island Sound a few 
days earlier during the New York 
Yacht Club's Junior Regatta. Good 
sailors all, each one had been firmly 
drilled by young sailing counselors 



Formal Dance 

She came in blue, a formal gown. 
In answer tu his call; 
lie thought he said for tennis. 
And she— a tennis ball. 

— S. F. Caldwell 


in yacht clubs all up and down the 
Long Island and Connecticut shores 
to observe a basic rule of safety: if 
a storm strikes, stay with your boat. 

The race was half over when the 
storm did strike — a line squall rip- 
ping down from the northeast with 
the suddenness of a thunderbolt. .\ll 
over the course the heats were 
knocked down. Lightnings, Bluejays, 
Thistles, IlOs and the rest. All over 
the course cool and collected kids 
busie<l themselves treading water and 
getting the sails off the spars. Then 
they clung or .sat on the capsized 
hulls and waited. One by one, com- 
mittee boats and Coast Guard cut- 
ters picked them up, wet. stimulated, 
a little scared, but mostly proud. 

Casualties? Of course not. 

Complaints? Well, there was one 
at least from a spirited young lady 
of 14 who dulii't capsize. The com- 
mittee boat had hauled anchor to 
oversee the rescues — thus furnishing 
a lantalizingly mobile finish line. She 
caught up with it, though. 

Adaptable Admiral 

T^KW coi.FKiLS even with a bagful 
of clubs would care to try their 
luck over a water hole as wide a.s the 
Mediterranean with a sand trap as 
treacherou.s as the politics of Leba- 
non lying just beyond it. But stanch 
and courtly Admiral James Lemuel 
'Lord Jim' Holloway, commander 
in chief of U.S. naval forces in the 
Mediterranean and leader of the U.S. 
•Middle-Eastern landing force, is a 
fearless and resourceful man. In m<ire 
peaceful time.s, when not at his post 
in London, Lord Jim spends leisure 
ViouTs on the ",000-yaT(l golf course of 
the Wentworth Club in Surrey, which 
he covers in the low 80s. 

It is not for us here to comment 
on the touchy situation in the Middle 
East, where Admiral Holloway’s rel- 
atively tiny task force now holds a 
portion of the world’s fate in its 
hands, but there may be comfort for 
some in the fact that, as a golfer, the 
U.S. commander, u man used to doing 
the most with the least, faces all haz- 
ards with but a single club— an adjust- 
al)le affair which he adapts to what- 
ever task, drive or putt, lies ahead. 
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SOME THOUGHTS FOR CONGRESS 


T iik baseball hearings continued 
last we(*k, though Casey Stengel 
had aban<lnne<i politics an<l was de- 
voting his political acumen to a \’an- 
kee home staml in the Stadium. 

Something even more arresting 
than Casey dominated the hearings — 
the television camera. That oninipres- 
ent. noJicnmmittal, one-eyed baseball 
watcher was not on the stand, though 
it might well have been, since most of 
the t<'stimotij.‘ and all of the conflict 
concenusl it. 

Commissioner Ford Frick Ki)oke for 
baseball: he urged that baseball be 
given tl>e right Vo control it'.c., if 
necessary, restrain) tlie trade in its 
televised pnnluct. "We have got to 
be able to handle this problem," hVick 
sairi. "or n ilhin 10 years there will be 
no television problem becau.se there 
will be no ba.seball." 

The Department of Justice's Kob- 
erl Bicks spoke for the (lovernment — 
and. as he suggest e<i. for the peojjle of 
the I'nited States. Bicks said that the 
bill pa.sse(i by the Hou.se and now 
utider .study by the Senate which 
would exempt professiotial football, 
biusketball and hockey as well as base- 
ball from the l>an.s of the antitrust 
lawsi "would grant to organized 
sports the uncheckeil power to <le- 
prive the entire .\jnerican public of 
the right to see over television o»y 
sports contest." 


Interestingly enough, there has 
been mighty little talk in the congres- 
sional baseball hearings about the 
famous "reserve clause,” through 
which baseball binds a player for life 
to the clisposal of the club which first 
signs him on. I'ennage used to he the 
word for this <lrea<i i<lea. but the ball- 
players turning up before ('ongress 
these days t«»stify that they do not 
feel like peons at all. The Justice De- 
partment witness foun<l nothing Co 
object to in the reserve clause. 

No, the issue is television. Frick 
says the major leagues themselves 
cannot survive without the minors to 
supply talent and continuing local 
itJtere.st and that the minors can't 
survit e if big league broadciusts come 
booming in, unrestrictefiJy, onto the 
screens of .\merica. 

We share Ford Frick's concern for 
the future of baseball, though we are 
far from sharing Frick’s gloom. For 
one thing. T\’ income promises to 
make tlie major league clubs rich 
enougti as some of them arc already ; 
to satisfy all practical dream.s of a^•a- 
rice. If the majors need the minors as a 
source of talent — juul the money they 
spend on farm clubs sugge.st that 
they do — then let the majors increase 
tlieir subsidie.s to the minors. We also 
share the Department of Justice's 
concern for the right of the public to 
watch sports from their living rooms 


if they choose. And we think the 
Ls-sups raised by Messrs. Frick and 
Bicks last Week will take a long time 
to resolve. We suspect that they 
will be resolved, more or le.ss by the 
old empirical .\merit'an method of 
trial atid experience. 

That is W'liy we are impressed with 
two thoughts that have turned up in 
the Senate hearings. 'Die first comes 
from ex-Senator Ed Johnson of (*olo- 
ratlo, who appeared as a witne.ss. 
Johnson urged Congress to give base- 
ball its antitrust exemptions — but f<ir 
a limited trial period of six years. Sen- 
ator O' Mahoney of Wyoming sug- 
gested that, instead of giving baseball 
a blanket exemption from the anti- 
trust laws. Congress hand basel>all an 
e.xplicit federal cliarter. Such a charter 
could be u renewable one. like a driv- 
er’s licens*'. It could re<|uirc periodic 
reports to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and. best of all, could keep 
l)aseball where it would l)e healthy to 
keep it — under the consistent scru- 
tiny of Congress and the public- 
while baseball sets about solving tlie 
kssue Mr. Frick an<i Mr. Ricks were 
defining last week. 

In .short, we think that the owners 
of orgatiizeil baseball should be given 
a chance to prove that tliey tiave the 
ingenuity and public spirit to find a 
sound T\' solution, but witli a yel- 
low caution light, not a green light. 


ILLUMTKATKn Jnluis.iaSB 
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THE 20-GOAL CHAMPS 


Sunimpr polo is onjoying a boom on 
roctanKles of carefully tended gr»*<m 
turf from coast to coast, l)Ut {)rob- 
ably nowhere has there been a more 
active early season than in one of 
polo’s traditional homesites: Long 
Island. Here the other Sunday a 
four-man team representing the 
Aiken iS.C.) Polo Club — and with 
individual goal ratings aggregating 
20 — challenged the Meadow Brook 
Club for the 50-year-old National 
20-(!oal Championship Cup. 

The victory went 9 7 to Meadow 


Brook, which was crowded off its 
famous playing field at Westbury, 
Long Island not long ago by an ex- 
press highway and a trotting track. 
Moving a few miles farther out on 
Long Island, Meadow Brook ha.H re- 
sumed the game on a field jiarallel- 
ing a busy highway. Here the fine 
spectacle of polo now attracts wage 
earners from nearby Levittown '$1 
a spectator; children freei as well as 
such socialites as N'ew York’s Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman, who used 
to be an eight-goal man himself. 


l‘hntogrtiiihril hit l/ijrri<i Xrirmiin 







GOVCRNOR HARRIMAN. with hi> 
white Liihrador, Hrutn, joins spectators 
in rcplacinic <livots between chukkers. 


SMALL CONTINENTAL CONGRESS meets atjoanl Mrs. Stephen Sanfonl’' convert- 
ible, (irawn up near a table holding 20-Goa! Cup. Ladies are Annalita Marsigli of Italy, 
Mrs. Sanford (holding poodle named Trouble), Mrs. John Needles and Molly Hragno. 
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FANS. WELL "AWARE CUBS ARE IN TOWN (SEE BELOW) CHEERED THEM ON IN SERIES WITH 



LONELIEST MAN in town IS Chuck Cdiniskey, iiwnf-r of lh«- Chi- Chicago." The nut of Chicago, howovcr. is very much awan- of 
cago White Sox. who impruiiently remurketl a couple of weeks the Cubs, who, sparked by the strong hitting of men like I-ee 
ago that he "wasn't aware there Was any other ba.sebal! club in Walls tatwrci, won 10 out of 13 games to take third plai^. 


sniHTs ii.i.e»T«Am> . >. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD rnnliniiftl 


UPROAR IN 
THE OLD NL 

Tin- faces of the riiicuKo fans at the left 
are symplonuitic of the exciteinenl in the 
National I.eacue. The rhicano ('ul)s. ft)r 
itislance. picke<l to finisli eik'litli. liave 
come n;allopinK out of the secoml division 
to threaten Milwaukee and San Francisco. 
Indeed, the ra<'c‘ in the ohi N'f. is so clo.se 
tliat even the tail emlers are nearer the 
to|) (in KJiiiies l)a<‘k( tlian tin- No. '2 club 
in the American League. 

The proudest excitement is naturally in 
San Francisco. 'I'he (iiants, vouhk ami 
impish to tile point of heitiK rude, have 
several timi's stH-ake<l into first pla<'e. only 
to he booted out. Fut when they licked 
the champion Milwaukee }iruvf‘s two 
out of three they were in asain, and this 
lime they looked j)lder and even mean. 



TO THE OELtCHT OF THE HOME CROWD, WILLtE MAYS CROSSES THE PLATE WITH THE SCORE THAT PUT THE GIANTS IN FIRST PLACE 





Photographs by Jerry Cooke 


Presenting the 
Costa Brava 


Almost unknown to Americans, Spain’s own 
Riviera offers the good life for a song 
by HORACE SUTTON 


B v TH/S H'EKK summering .Ameri- 
cans had landed in Spain in force. 
'I'hey crowded into the eorridas in 
Seville, pored over the El Grecos in 
Toledo, gaped at the gypsy caves in 
(iranada — but few indeed were to be 
found among the international horde 
that had descended on the Costa 
Brava, the “Kugge<l Coast,” klieg-lit 
by sun, spangled with hotels an<l car- 
peted with beach. For most .Ameri- 
cans this, the world's cheapest Ri- 
viera, where the unrugged life can 
cost well inside $.5 a day, remains an 
undiscovered Eden. 

From Blanes, 38 miles up from 
Barcelona, north and east to the 
French bor ler, the rugged coast is a 
seaside fringe along the Mediterra- 
nean that sometimes ends abruptly in 
creased cliffs wi7.ene<l by years of ag- 
gravation from the sea and some- 
times descends slowly through plain.s 
of cork and olive groves to broad 
strands of pinkish sand that glow ro.se 
in the final hours of the summer sun. 
Jiggling around deeji cove.s and across 
the flat beaclu*s, the Costa Brava 
runs out of breath perhaps a hundre<l 
miles later, somewhere beyond the 
surrealist precincts of Fort Lirgat, 
where the beginnings of the Pyrenees 
run in treeless humps out to sea. 
Around the dozen or so watery nooks 
and inlets and slretche.s of sandy 
beach, over 400 pensions, rooming 
houses and hotels, small and graml, 


ha\’e risen In the past two years. 

Americans coming by air from the 
States could make the coast as cjuick- 
ly as the crowds of Europeatus who 
annually cruise down there by car. 
Three times a week Pan American 
World Airways sends DC-7Cs from 
Idlewild to Iberia. Leaving .\'ew York 
at 2:30 in the afternoon, the planes 
set down at Barcelona at 5L40 the 
next morning, with one intermediate 
stop at Lisbon. P'rom Barcelona, an 
ancient ex-.American train, a double- 
decker bus or a rented Spanish Fiat 
I called Seat here) covers the remain- 
ing 40 miles in time for a swim. Fig- 
ure $473.10 first class each way, or 
$290.10 if you take the economy 
sandwich special. Flying economy 
both ways ($522.20 for the round 
trip), two weeks of the brave Brava 
life could be done for $600. 

The aficionado’s Costa Brava be- 
gins just up the coast from Blanes in 
the tiny fi.shing village of Lloret. By 
year's end 16 new hotels will have 
opened along this wide fiat beach, 
which not very long ago occupied it- 
self exclusively with pulling fish out 
of the sea. Up on the heights, with 
the only swimming pool in the town, 
is the new Hotel Roger de Flor, under 
the same management as the Avenida 
Palace in Barcelona. Typical of the 
smaller new inn.s is this year’s 52- 
room Solterra Playa, which offers 
French cuisine and the flamenco 


dances of .Andalu.sia, all at the prices 
of Catalonia. An inside room and 
bath with three meals: $4.50 a <lay, 
plus 15't service. Outside room $5; 
seaside room with balcony $6. Under 
the same management is the Villa 
Solterra, charging about $4 a day 
with food, but there are dozens of 
places for less. 

Perhaps the most exclusive sanctu- 
ary in Lloret — a settlement with a 
sha»le<l seaside promenade, a majority 
of Germans and English and a smat- 
tering of Swedes, Belgians and Swiss 
— is a sumptuous hideaway called the 
San Marco de Venezia. .A flowered 
villa by the sea, fashioned by an in- 
terior decorator of flamboyant hut 
handsome taste and operated today 
by a 21-year-old blonde Swedish beau- 
ty, the San Marco brims with plants 
and vines and fre.scoes. White-gloved 
waiters serve its food. A rooftop solar- 
ium comes equipped with a bar and a 
.splendid view of the beach. The price 
for all this bacchanalia is $8 to $9 a 
day, including, of course, meals. 

But these prices in tony Lloret are 
a Costa Brava extravagance com- 
pared with Tossa del Mar, just uji the 

ruritiriurii 


TINY TOWNS iitoumI pink i>fiirhrr, 
nigijrd htUf niid mure nea are typiral «/ 
(Wid Ifrnra iVcnr. T/nn in Uafranch, neni 
from <1 lookout point on its lighthouse hilt. 
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AT TOSSA DEL MAR, Barbara 

Langanke of Hamburg, in striped slacks, 
perches on boat rail below ruins of tower. 


AT TAMARIU the sardine boats are 
pulled up on the beach at midday, while 
swimmers and snorklers lake over the hay. 





AIGUA BLAVA's honorary general is 
Phihidel})kia-bor)i Brilisher, Colonel John 
A. Drexel. His hat is from Palm Beach. 


AT PALAMOS, the Marqucsa de Lico- 
diaand son Jose Emmanuel of Barcelona 
splash at beach in front of summer home. 



CADAQL’ES HOLIDAY t* goaiof 

tinning actors Mr. and .Mrs. Bim Dikkers 
of Rotterdam, who came en Goggomobil, 


FAMOUS PAINTER Salvador Dali 
takes a Hamletlike pose in a cowboy suit 
against white-wasJied rocks at Port Lligal. 


WRITER-IX-RESIDENXE Rob- 

ert Ruark, wife (tinny and borer Schnor- 
kel }Hise in Palamos under a tiger (ronhy. 


COSTA BRAVA ronltnur<i 


line. In Tos!?a, a Bohemia-by-the-Sea, 
the 138-room Rovira Hotel charges 
$3.80 a day for room and hath and 
three meals (and Ls sold out until 
October 29). The new Hotel Windsor, 
with an inauspicious inland location 
and Bronx-modern furniture, gets 
$4.20 a day. Best of all. perhap.s, is 
the Ancora at $4 to $4.70 a day. 

What Tossa lacks in hotels it makes 
up in tourist color. Turrets of an an- 
cient fortification guard the heights 
over its beach. On the sand, bathers 
must hunt and peck for body space 
among the high-prowed hulls of the 
re<l and green fishing boats. You can 
trudge up the steep narrow alleys, 
past the old bewhiskered Catalan 
ladies to the museum, with its brick 
floor and white walls and paintings 
by Rafael Benet, Marc Chagall, 
George Kars and Olga Sacharoff, all 
<if whom worked here and first made 
Tossa arty and attractive. 

San Feliu de Guixols (rhymes with 
sea .shoals) was once interested only 
in the cork industry— indeed, freight- 
ers still put into its almost landlocked 
harbor to load with cork for the 
States— and is now the main city of 
the tourists' Costa Brava. With its 
I’aseo Maritimo shaded with plane 
trees and sprinkled with bars, its 
smart branch stores of swank estab- 
lishments in Barcelona, its little bars 
and clubs, it is more Cbte d'Azur 
than Costa Brava. Only the prices 
and the language have been changed. 

Although it grew pro-sperous by 
trading with America back in the 
17th century, San F'eliu's history goes 
clear back to the Phoenicians, who 
camped here in 800 B.C. and called 
the place Alabriga (fortress in the 
sun). Now a hotel using the old Phoe- 
nician name an<l an old Phoenician 
sun symbol offers room and l)ath and 
meals at $4 to $4.50 a da\', atlract.s 
nKistly Belgian.^, Swiss and a few 
cognoscenti from the U.S. forces in 
Germany. 

A new elegant den right on the har- 
bor in San Feliu is the Reina Klisen- 
da, named for history's lone Catalan 
(jueen. A modest skyscraper, it has 20 
modern rooms with gla.ss walls that 
peel back to an unhindered view of 
the harbor, .studded with its fishing 
boats, mus.sel-cultivating tubs and 
freighters puffing steam before start- 
ing the long run to the Stales. Below 
are the palms and the plAttnina of the 
jKiwo, where on summer evenings the 
citizenry comes to dance the stirdana 


in the open air. Less modern and less 
expensive is the Montjoi, high on the 
heights over the town, with 24 rooms, 
terrace views and flowers, all for less 
than $8 a day for two — meals, to be 
sure, included. 

Just over a mile from San Feliu 
is the planned settlement called 
S’.Agarb, the Costa Brava's show- 
piece. Begun in 1923 by a sprightly, 
spindly Catalan named Jos6 Ensesa 
Guberl, it started with a pair of or- 
derly white villas with red-tiled roofs. 
They were sold immediately. .Artists 
and ministers and wealthy Spaniards 
joined the seaside community, l)uy- 
ing plots and sometimes building 



HUNOREO-MiLE STRETCH of Costa BraVil 
is studded with resorts, handy to citie.s. 


their own villas, all of which still have 
to be approved by S’Agar6’s archi- 
tect. In 1932 Ensesa joined two vil- 
las together, and with 11 rooms and 
two baths opened the Hostal de la 
Gavina, the Inn of the Seagull. It has 
never closed since, not even during 
the Spanish Civil War. Today La Ga- 
vina ha.s 100 rooms, all with bath, 
and is generally accepted to be the 
best resort hotel in Spain. All of its 
rooms arc decorated with priceless 
aritiqui's gatheretl by En.se.sa through 
the years, and the tariff — antiques, 
food an<l all — is inside $10 a day. 

Running along the seaside girth of 
S’Agarb, which encompass<*s the 
ground.? of the Gavina and its more 
than 50 red-topped villas, is a stupen- 
dous cliffside walk that winds for four 
mill's under the canted pines, through 
arched galleries, past strange blooms 
that sprout from the crevice's in the 
red-brown rocks. 


For the nighttime hours between 
dinner (finishing about 11:30) until 
dawn, En.sesa has created a nightclub 
under the pines called the Garhi. The 
coast’s smartest dance hand plays in 
this upholstered forest, but shou’d 
any guest feel the need of more strei - 
uous exercise, the Garbi, like many 
another Costa Brava nightspot, has 
a sideline athletic endeavor— in this 
case, bowling, open-air and floodlit 
for night play. Just up the road the 
Bikini nightclub (dining and danc- 
ing) attracts the nocturnal athletes 
with one of the most beautiful min- 
iature golf courses ever seen by this 
devotee of Lilliput links. Aside from 
dazzling its players with its lovely 
gardens it fractures its English-.speak- 
ing duffers with a score card printed 
in the mother tongue. “We beg the 
players in their own advantage to 
help us conserving the game in best 
conditions," the card says. "Do not 
march on the playground itself if not 
necessary. Advance on the causeway. 
Respect the plantations. Should a 
player hold up the persons following 
him, he will come to a standstill and 
let them continue. We thank you by 
anticipation for your collaboration." 

Playa de Aro, where the Co.sta Bra- 
va for a fleeting interlude slretch«’s 
into a broad flat beach flowered with 
yellow atmtpolax growing in the sand, 
is a veritable nest of nightclubs that 
flourish and fold with each new .sea- 
son. Its inns, including an all-Ger- 
man motel, are more permanent. .A 
standby since 1.928 is the Hotel Costa 
Brava, a family hotel eminently pop- 
ular with the Swiss, who camp there 
for $3.50 a day for room and bath 
and meals plus 15' < service. New this 
year is the Park Hotel San Jorge, 
with 90 rooms hanging over the Med- 
iterranean, just above a delight of a 
beach that runs in a small crescent of 
sand to a pine-dolled promontory up 
to its shoulders in the sea. 

A scant five miles distant, Palamos 
is a bustling burg that beckons its 
fishermen home each afternoon by 
raising a flag and shouting off a can- 
non. The peKcaiinren come .sailing into 
port then, anchoring their boats in 
the roadstead and paddling ashore 
with the day’s catch artfully dis- 
played on palettes. A prime buyer is 
the Hotel Trias, a rather modest es- 
tablishment as hotels go but pos- 
se.ssed of an unusual kitchen, presided 
over by its lady proprietor, Maria 
Trias. It features the strange Catalan 
dish of lobster with chocolate sauce, 
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the further Catalan combination of 
lobster with chicken, but above all it 
makes a poetic sufiiict simmering 
such fish as rape, cap roig (“red 
head” in Catalan), gamha (shrimp) 
and calamar (cuttlefish) in a stew of 
smashed almonds, olive oil, flour, gar- 
lic, parsley and saffron. 

There is no coastal road after Pala- 
m6s, so you take the inland highway 
to a hub and from the hub you take a 
spoke that leads down to someseasi<|p 
hideaway where in summer fishermen 
must move over and make room for 
foreigners down from the north. Ta- 
mariu is like that, and you reach it 
along a crooked way from the hub 
called Palafrugell. It is the tiniest of 
coves caught between a thumb and 
forefinger of roseate rock hirsute with 
tlie green of pines. In the crook is a 
sandy beach where little barks nest 
and fishing boats with their glow- 
worm lights wait for the night’s work. 
AlmtKSt a continuous terrace stretches 
around the half-moon of the beach 
and over it an arbor, and it is hard to 
tell where one tavern leaves off and 
a new one begins. Up above, coquettes 
hang out of balconies and converse 
with swains, and down below, dahlias 
grow as big as grapefruits and stroll- 
ers pause to read the signs of the Bar 
Pat-Xei: “Food and drink are had 
here but they are still worse in other 
places. Choose the le.sser evil.” 

The Hotel Tamariu, which is part 
of the seaside crescent, has some 50 
rooms that with private bath cost 
$•‘1.60 a day, including taxes, meals 
and dinner wine. .-\t that, both lunch 
and dinner are four-course meals. On 
the hillside looking down on it all, El 
Hostalillo charges $3.70 a day plus 
15';. Permanent population in Ta- 
mariu; 65. 

From Palafrugell another spoke 
leads over the hills and down to the 
sea at Aigua Blava, where the fisher- 
men seem to have surrendered hope- 
lessly to the sybarites. The hillside 
amphitheater is strewn with lovely 
villas, belonging to the famous eye 
specialist, the Count of Arruga: Ven- 
tosa y Calvell, former Minister of 
Finance: Juan Roger Gailes, a tex- 
tile tycoon; .\rtie Shaw; and other 
captains of indu.stry. The GalU« Es- 
tate adjoins the grounds of the .\igua 
Blava Hotel, a delightful inn perched 
at the water’s edge amid umbrella 
pines and eucalyptus looking out on 
red rock, beige sand, white boats, 
black grottos and blue and green 


water. Its dining room is fashioned 
of rough-hewn timbers, furnished 
with high-backed, country-style 
chairs and decorated with fishnet 
draperies, corks still attached. Bright 
pottery sparkles on the white plaster 
walls. There are tennis and open-air 
ping-pong and a choice of four beach- 
es in the tiny bay. At day’s end the 
roto-body-broiler.s retreat to Ba.ssa 
Morta, where the sun lingers longest. 
Diehards paddle out to an island 50 
yards offshore which is clear of the 
sheltering hills and bask in sunset's 
final glow. An Aigua Blava room with 
terrace by the .sea rents for $7.70 a 
day for two with meals, ttr a flat $7 
without the porch. A private bunga- 
low for two with daily subsistence 
comes to $8 U.S. For excursionists 
the Aigua Blava has reciprocal rights 
for lunch at a choice of seven hotels 
stretching from San Feliu clear up to 
La Escala. 

PALS AND ANCHOVIES 

The northward spokes out of Pala- 
frugell lead now to the village with 
the .singularly cordial name of Pals, 
and to La Bisbal, which claims fame 
as the birthplace of that ruler of the 
rumba, Xavier Cugat. The hills have 
flattened into plains here and the 
roads are long tunnels of leafy plane 
trees that stretch at last to the out- 
skirts of La Escala, the most redolent 
little settlement this sideof Secaucus. 
La Escala catches fish, and in every 
dark warehouse corner patient fish- 
wives sit by the hour packing ancho- 
vies in jars or stuffing them into 
wooden boxes for export across the 
world. While this may make for a 
solid economy, it doesn’t do much for 
the nostrils. On the other hand, 
neither does it deter a sturdy com- 
pany of Dutch, Belgians, English, 
Germans, F rench and Swiss who flock 
to the Hotel V'oramar, where they 
live the seaside life a step or two away 
from the ani-hovy-stuffers, a privilege 
for which they pay $3.60 a day. For 
painters and photographers La Escala 
is a gem. Us high-prowed fruiiios, 
which go to sea all night, pose all day 
in the sun. It.s fishermen and its vis- 
itors on chill days drink cremal, which 
is a bowl of coffee and rum served 
purple and flaming in the taverns of 
La Escala an<l the chill open-air 
nightclubs of Llafranch. But until 
V'oramar builds a long-promised pool 
over the offshore rocks the nearest 
swimming is on the beach of the 
ruined city of Ampurias, which was 
first settled by Phoenicians from 


Marseilles who built a small shipyard 
there about 550 B.C. Later came the 
Greeks and then the Romans. In the 
third century B.C. it was a Roman 
naval base and the largest city of 
Roman Spain. Norman pirates sacke<l 
Ampurias in the ninth century and it 
lay under sand until archaeologists 
came probing in 1008. 

Far more interesting than dead 
Ampurias i.s the live ruin of Cadaqu^, 
which can be reached by hiring a 
boat from La Escala or by trundling 
xigzag over the Pyrenean foothills. 
Inside this natural fortress, all but 
cut off from the rest of Spain, is the 
tumble-down town, so often sacked 
by Gauls and then by Turks, by 
French and English and pirates that 
it seems hardly now to care. There is 
a tavern in the town under a few' trees 
in the square, and even a few shops 
of singularly good taste. And, strang- 
est of all, a perilous road leads around 
the sea wall — the waves breaking 
over the passing cars — to the Roca- 
mar Hotel, a Waldorf growing in 
Pompeii. Stunning chandeliers of 
.Majorcan glass hang in the dining 
room, and in the bar where vacation- 
ing Spaniards gather the walls are 
aglow with lithographs of Dali’s il- 
lustrations for Pan Quixote. 

The ma.ster himself creates in a 
white house in Port Lligat, up a snak- 
ing road from Cadaques. Besides his 
home there is the tiny Port Lligat 
Hotel, built of shale rock and glass, 
that looks, as Dali's dues, down to 
the cove with its boats pulled up at 
the niiharcadero and Dali's two white 
swans cruising the lagoon. Stuffed 
swans live inside Dali's house, as does 
a stuffed polar bear who stands on 
his haunches inside the front door 
wearing a turquoise necklace, and a 
carved arm comes out of one wall 
clutching in its pla.ster hand a wood- 
en pitchfork and an American flag. 

"Look, no green,” Dali says a.s he 
surveys gray mounds tumbling into 
the sea. "1 cannot stand green. Here 
looks like skeleton of one rotten 
donkey. Can work fine. Work, work, 
work. No green. In New York sleep, 
sleep, sleep, cogitation and cocktail 
parties.” 

Down below in Aigua Blava, 
S’Agaro, To.ssa and Lloret the gra.ss 
grows greener. For the international 
clan that gathers amid the verdure of 
the pines there is no work— just sleep, 
sleep and sun, zarzuelas and the sar- 
tlarui. The piper gets paid in pesetas, 
and $5 hasn’t stretched so far since 
the free lunch was in flower. end 
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Londoners now import 
Four Roses Gin 


ri»* graN t(»|i]>cr and tin- vcrv diif**! of ^ins a|t|K'ar 
at the traditionaf race inertings. These genltenicii 
now privalelv tiiipoil their favorite. Kour Itosesdin. 
It’s drier than the driest London-ilrv. llial's wh\. 




BASEBALL / Ro^ Tcrrell 


The unknown home run hitter 

The Pirates’ Frank Thomas was an unspectacular ballplayer 
until the Dodgers and Giants moved west. Their friendly 
new parks helped make him the league's top slugger 


F uank Jo.'ski’h THf)MA.s is a larjce, 
brawny young man with a pleas- 
ant jol), a lovely family, a reasonable 
mortgage and good teeth. He enjoys 
the comfort of a highly adequate pay- 
cheek twice a month, and, in the.se 
days of high tensions, his emotional 
disturbances are about like those of 
The Chase Manhattan Hank. The 
son of a Lithuanian immigrant, 
Frank ba.sks in the adulation of a 
sports-loving land, where, at the age 
of 29, lie is crowding the threshold 
of fame. You would have to say that 
he is a happy man. 

Since this is tfie middle of the 
baseball season, however, and since 
Thomas plays third base and .some- 
times the outfieUl and occasionally 
first base for the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
he is a very busy young man, too. 
and .seldom finds time to think about 
these things. One does not stop to 
count one’s blessings while leading 
the league in home runs and runs 
batted in. for some tricky character 
is almost certain to pick just that mo- 
ment to slip a fast l)all over the out- 
side corner. But when Frank does re- 
lax, it is a relatively simple matter 
for him to select the one man who has 
done the most for his career. 

He was carefully nurtured through 
the sprawling Pittsburgh farm sys- 
tem by Branch Rickey. He was 
brouglil up to tlie big leagues by 
Branch Hickey. He was personally 
instructed in the art of hitting by 
Branch Hickey. And he has become 
one of ba.seball’s higher-salaried f«'r- 
formers, not without the endorsement 
of Branch Hickej'. Who, then, has 
done the most to lift Frank 'rhomas 
above the masses and give him the 
chance to gain lasting fame? Walter 
O’Malley. 


Until O'Malley moved the Dodg- 
ers to the West Coast and sucked 
Horace Stoneham and the Giants 
along in the backwash, Thomas was 
a right-hamled hitter getting 2d or 25 
home runs a year in a league which 
has long paid a premium to mu.scular 
left-handers. This year, however, 
with the arrival of the now-infamous 
screen perched 250 fe<‘t clown the Los 
Angeles Coliseum’s left-field tine, 
and the jet stream which blows pop 
flip.s over the left-field fence in San 
Francisco, Thomas and the N’ational 
League’s other right-handed power 
hittens have been having a ball. Gone 
from the lop of the home run statis- 
tics are Snider and Kluszewski and 
Musial, to be replaced by players 
like Bank.s and Walls and Cepeda and 
Boyer and .Mays. And, of course, 
Frank Thomas, who heads the list. 

With the 1958 .season only a bit 
more than half gone. Thomas ha.s hit 
2r> home runs. Of tho.se. Id came in 
the 22 games he j)layed in San Fran- 
cisco and L..\. “I don’t want to .sound 
like I'm i)opping olT,” .says Frank, 
who has the not-unearned reputation 
of being a very candid young man, 
"but 1 know that if 1 could play 77 
games, a home-park schedule, in the 
Coliseum. I could break Huth’.s rec- 
ord of fiO home runs.” 

The very thought i.s enough to 
make rival National Leaguers .shud- 
der, for it is almost universally ac- 
cepted among them that he is prob- 
ably right. Of all the players in the 
league, none is so ideally equipped to 
go crazy in the new parks as Thomas, 
a very powerful athlete who just nat- 
urally wallops the ball high up in the 
air and sharply down the line. Vet no 
one screamed "cheapie” when he hit 
all those home runs on the Coast 


early this year, for Frank’s tellow pro- 
fessionals admit that it couldn't hap- 
pen to a more d€*serving guy. For five 
years they have watched liim labor 
in spectacular anonymity in Forbes 
Field, and it is about time that he had 
a chance to shine. 

Forbes h’ield, the home park of the 
I’irales, is a nightmare for lu>me-run 
hitters and tlie bane of F’rank Thom- 
as' existence. Last year, for example, 
when 219 home runs were hit in Cin- 
cinnati’s Crosley Field and 185 at the 
polo Grounds and 172 in Kbbets 
Fiehl, only 78 were hit in Pittsburgh. 
There it is 8f)5 feel from home plate 
to the left-field wall, and these are 
865 good reason."? why Frank Thomas 
has remained perhaps the least-known 
really good hitter in all baseball. 

NO MORE GARDENS 

In 1958 he hit 8U h«»me runs, and 
this was more homers than even 
Ralph Hirer hit in his first full year 
a.s a Pirate. But in 1958 Forbes h'ield 
still included an appen<lage known as 
Greenberg Gar<iens. a low fence built 
some 80 feet closer to home plate 
than the regular left-field wall and 
constructed as a repository for base- 
balls off the bat of Hank Greenberg. 
When Greenberg retired at the end of 
that year, the Garden was left intact, 
for by then Kiner was dropping base- 
balls in there with great regularity. 
t«)o. But in 1958 Kiner was traded to 
the Cubs, and the Pirates were sud- 
denly confronted with a disturbing 
statistic: far more opposing home 
runs were going over the short fence 
than could be mustered by the home 
team, even with Thomas' help. So the 
next season the fence was missing. 

"I didn't mind too much,” says 
Frank, "because it was best for the 
learn. Sure, it cut down on my home 
run.s, but you have to face it— those 
other teams were beating us to death. 
I don't like it. you understand. I 
could hit more home runs and make a 
lot more money someplace else. But 
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I just swiiiKint' 
aiirl till ihc I fan.” 

Thi‘ bfsl 1 h‘ has Ix-i-n ahh- to do in 
tho last ff>ur years i.s a total of tM> 
home runs, a t'njure not caleulated to 
l)anish from the lieudliiies the names 
of Musial ami Aaron and Mathews 
and Mays. In faet. llie easual fun. 
when the name 'I’liomas (•on)es up. i.s 
often moved to ask. "Wlio's lie?” But 
tlie pr<is thems(‘l\’es lijiur^' tilings ilif- 
ferently. ’I'hey helievethat in another 
park 'rhomas would regularly pro- 
duce .’k") to HI home runs a season and 
they recoi'iii/'.e him as a skille<l ami 
versatile hallplayi-r with very K“o<i 
liands, reasonable .spee<l for a man 
who stands <> fei-t d aiirl weighs llo.") 
poumls and a trememhmsly powerful 
and acfurateur/n. 'J'he.v a re also a w .are 
of his charniinc al>ilil\- to play any 
one of lialf a dozen positions. As a re- 
.sti/t, tile /’irates are liesieKctf each 
year with oilers for Ids servi<'es frfim 
just about every clul) in the leaKue. 

‘■'rijey are all alter him every 
year,” says .Jo*- Br<iwn. the youthful 
>;*-neral manaj,o-r of tin- i’irales. "I 
know Mr. Rickey once turm-il down 
.‘iilittt.tMiu in <'asli ftir him. .And that's 
a l<»t o( ca.sh.” 

The I’irate.s have luintt tjii toThom- 


us with a de.-itJdikff'rip, hoH7'\-cf, ;ind 
the n-a.son is plain enoiiKh. They 
couMn't ^i-t alotiK without him. .\ 
younj; team struKKlii'K to r«-build ovi-r 
tlte past half *lo/.en years, the Pirates 
liuv*- managed to d*-velop a <-lub with 
sije**il. sharp hiltitm', kooiI defense - 
ami al)S(j|utely ni> jxjwer at all. Last 
yi-ar they hit a total '>f home runs, 
atid Thomas hit a fourth •>f llu-s*-. In 
*U)e stretch of ‘Jl names at home, the 
I‘ira(«'S<'oiild hit otiiy three hall.s out of 
the park. Tlmmas hit all three. 

A KID ON CRUTCHES 

Frank was Ixirn and raise*l in Pilts- 
l>urj:h only !<• minute.s from th<- hall 
park, and bis father i whose name in 
tile old country was spj-lled 'I’umasi 
an<l motJier .still Jive in the samt- 
Iniuse in whicli tliey have liv*-*! tor d.A 
yi-ar.s. .As a kid. Frank used to six-ak 
itBtu t/i*- /'irate Karnes wfx*nc'\*-r he 
could find an open sate. 

"I remember once wlien I hurt my 
IcK." It*’ says, ‘'and was tin crutclu-s, 
outside the dressing room waiting f*>r 
the players to come out. Kiji Sewell 
saw me and he canu- over ami askeil 
me what happened. .And then lie 
ivaiked a J)J<x-k or s<i d<iw ri tJie street 
with me, his arm around my sliouhler. 


}it iff.'iO, when I Was at Ciiurirsttin, I 
pla>ed for Si-wel| and I loh! him 
about it. li<-<lidnT remembi-r. but I 
sure (lid, I’ll ni-v*-r forget it.” 

Frank was raisetl in a devout Roman 
ratholie home, and at the atp’ of 12 
he <le<-i*l<-d that Ids future lay in the 
jiri*-sthoo*l. .AeeonlinKly. he was bun- 
dled off to .Mtiuiil f'arnx-l f'ollt-K*'. a 
seminary in XiuKuru Falls, Ontari*). 
Four years later lie decided be wtiuhl 
ratix-r iday basciiaii. so he abandoned 
bis novitiate to K‘> honu- to the sand- 
lots of Pittsburnli. Within a year he 
hail siKiicd a Piratecontraet —a neiKh- 
horluxxl priest named Fathi-r Mori- 
arity talked PitlsIiurKli itito matchiiiK 
('levelaml’s tifTer so tliat Frank 

couhl play before the kids he iinc*- 
/iJayerl witJi on tile sandlots- ami set 
out on llx- road to the bi^ leaKU«-s. 

Ther*- are lluise ;n baseball, many 
in tin- /'itlsburKfi orKunization, w/io 
lirinly believe that Brandi Uiekey i.t 
the Kfcatesl man who *-ver lived. 
From tliis Kroup, Thomas wouhl pr«-- 
f**r to he *-xdu*le*l. 

”Ile may know a hit alxiut ba.s*-- 
hall,” says Frank now, “but h*- diiln'l 
know much aliout nii-. H<- kept ni»- in 
(In- minors after I was rea<ly for the 
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THE UNKNOWN HITTER eontinueJ 

big Ic'agufs, and then, when I finally 
got up here, he wouldn’t pay me what 
I was worth.” 

Even after Thomas had shortened 
the careers of several Southern Asso- 
ciation pitchers with ‘iH home runs, 
131 runs hatted in and a .303 average 
for New Orleans in ’52, Kickey wanted 
to send him back for more seasoning. 
But Fred Haney, then manager of the 
Pirates, talked Kickej' into letting 
the kid stay. 

■'Sure, I l)attled Mr. Hickey to 
keep him.” .says Haney, who is now 
manager of the World ('hampion .M il- 
waukee Braves but has never com- 
pletely succeeded in forgetting those 
less fortunate days. "He was striking 
f»ut a lot — I remember Kuben Gomez 
struck him out four times in one day 
— but I liked his stubbornm-ss and I 
liked his confidence. I wanteii to give 
the kid a chance. We weren't going 
anywhere, anyway, and you could see 
that Frank might be a hell of a ball- 
player some day. The only way to 
find out was to put him in there and 
let him play.” 

The opportunity — along with a lit- 
tle coaching from George Sisler on the 
location of the strike zone — waa ap- 
parently all that Frank needed, He 
drastically reduced his strikeouts and 
in the second half of the season hit 
24 home runs. 

“All I got paid that year, though," 
says Frank, "was the $d,i)()0 mini- 
mum. And then Branch Kickey bad 
the nerve to offer me a contract for 
the ne.xt season with just a small 
raise. We argued and I talked to the 
reporters and Branch got mad and 
said he wouldn’t talk to me at all, we 
could just do our negotiating through 
the newspapers if that was what I 
wanted. Eventually I ended up play- 
ing in ’54 for S12,b00. What I really 
felt I deserved was $15,000.” 

The next year, despite a .298 aver- 
age and 94 runs baited in, Thomas 
and Kickey had contract troubles 
again. "This lime I hehl out,” says 
Frank, "and if it hadn’t been for 
Dorothy and the baby, 1 think I 
would just have stayed at home. 
Kickey kept comparing me to Kiner 
and I kept telling him that if he 
wanted to compare me with Kiner, 
why didn't he pay me like Kiner.” 

He lost 17 pounds with a bad virus 
attack that spring, and it wasn’t until 
August that he really began to hit. It 
was his worst year, but he still made 
his first All-Star team. "I figured 


Durocher had picked me just be- 
cause of the rule that says each team 
in the league must be represented,” 
says P'rank, "and I went around to 
thank him. 'Listen, boy, I diiln’t do 
you a favor,’ Leo said. 'You belong 
on this .-Ml-Star team.’ It was one of 
the nicest things anyone ever said to 
me in my life.” 

Now Frank’s contractual relations 
with the front olVice, where Brown 
ha.s replaced Kickey, are on a much 
more plea.^ant plane, although Thom- 
as still figures that where the Pirates 
an<l money are concerned he is still 
way behind. 



HITTING HOMERS in Sun Fninciscii and 
Los .\ngclfs is Frank Thomas' irademark. 


"Sure, he has some itleas of his 
own. "says Brown, "but you wouldn’t 
think so much of a person who didn’t. 
P'rank and I get along all right." 

Bob P’riend. the talented Pirate 
pitcher and the one man who has 
joined Thomas in giving the club a 
semblance of big league class in some 
of tlie rockier years in the past, calls 
Frank one of the best left fielders he 
has ever swn. "When he first came 
up, he got a terrific jump on a fly ball. 
He coultl run— I guess he’s slowed 
tlown a little now — and he had those 
great hands. And, of course, his arm 
has always been one of tlie best.” 


STOP LONGING! 


Wll help you 
buy (hat bigger 
boat you want 
It's Ai easy as 
buying a car 
when you dca 
with the East 
Coast's largest 
yacht financing 
specialists. 

YACHT 
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But despite his hitting and his 
class in the outfield, perhaps Frank's 
greatest contribution to the I’irate 
cause has been his willingness to play 
almost any position — and the ability 
to play it well. In 1956 Bobby Bragan 
tried eight different players at third 
base. N’one fit. Then Thomas, who 
had long maintained that the 1120 
feet which separated the batter from 
him in left field wa.s ju.st about as 
close as he wanted to get, con.sented 
to try. He didn’t exactly start old 
I’itt.sburgh fans to talking about Pie 
Traynor, but he fitted— and the Pi- 
rates had no more worries at thinl. 

"For a man who never played the 
position before.” says the current 
Pirate manager, Danny .\Iurtaugh, 
"he does an outstanding job.” 

Then last year, when Pittsburgh 
found itself fresh out of first basemen, 
Thomas moved over there, and many 
are the N’alional Leaguers who will 
tell you that this is the position where 
he really belongs. But thisseason, with 
Ted Klus/.ewski and now Dick Stu- 
art available, Frank was jieeded more 
at third, and that is where he has 
spent most of his time. 

It has been a good year. He won 
the starting third base job in the .\11- 
Star Game and won the \alional 
League Player of the Month award 
for June. And, celebrating his 29th 
birthday June 1 1 in San Francisco, he 
hit a bases-loaded home run and an- 
other home run to drive in seven runs 
a.s the Pirates beat the Giant.s 14 -6. 
What would have be<*n a third home 
run for the day — the base.s were load- 
ed again — just curved foul by inches. 

One reasijn they love him in Pitts- 
burgh is that Prank Thomas may 
be one of the most public-relations- 
conscious ballplayers in history. He 
never refuses an autograph and can 
fre(|uently be found an hour and a 
half after games standing outside 
Forbes Field writing his name on pro- 
grams an<l baseballs and bubbie-gum 
cards before an endless line of Pitts- 
burgh moppets, a line which some- 
times includes their parents, too. 

He has a national fan club which 
may be the largest in baseball, and 
around the league the big man with 
the blond, crew-cut hair and start- 
lingly pale hazel eyes can fre<iuently 
be found in hotel lobbies .surrounded 
by bobby-soxers who want t<i know 
what he eats P'anylhing but chicken; 
after those years away at school, I 
never want to see another cbi<’ken”j, 
what he wears P'sporls coals and 
suits”), what kind of car he drives 


("a 1958 Pontiac station wagon”), 
how many little Thomases there are 
(“four: Joanne, 5: Patricia .\nn, 3; 
Sharon Ann, 2; anfl Frank William, 8 
months” and how big his muscles are 
("not big enough” I. On his birthday 
and at Christmas, even on Father’s 
Day, they .send him presents. 

He gets along well with newspaper- 
men because he is friendly and coop- 
erative and never ducks a cjuestion. 
And much of his off-duty time is 
spent in hospitals, visiting sick chil- 
tlren. "It’s not the sort of thing a lot 
of ballplayers <lo,” .says Les Bieder- 
nian of the Pittsburgh Press. “He 
<loesn’t make a great l)ig production 
of it. He just goes up there and vis- 
its around because he likes kids and 
wants to help. Once in the middle of 
the winter I dropped in to see a child 
who was a patient at Pittsburgh’s 
rhii<lren‘s Hospital. The first jierson 
I ran into was Frank.” 

THE SLEEPY LONER 

.\Ithough Frank Thomas is becom- 
ing a real name at long last with the 
fans, it is extremely doubtful if he 
will ever be voted the most popular 
player in the league among oppos- 
ing i)layers or even those on his own 
team. Very few of (hem really know 
liim, and no one completely under- 
stands him. This is partially because 
he is something of a loner, without 
any really close friends in the game, 
preferring to spend his time with his 
family while the team i.s at home, and 
most of his time on tlie road asleep. 
(“It’s my No. 1 hobby,” says Frank.) 
But primarily it is because other 
players have now discovered that the 
surest way to find out what Frank 
Thomas really thinks is simply to 
ask him. He is an outspoken man and 
sometimes, perhaps unfortunately, 
his opinions are rather strong. 

“I’ve been aroun<l Frank ever since 
he came up.” says Bob Friend, “and 
he’s all right. He’s a real needier but 
I <lon’i think he means anything by 
it. He's not mean, he’s just having 
fun. But you have to admit that he 
has a real talent for saying the wrong 
thing at the wrong time. I know that 
he sometimes makes me so mad I 
could shoot him. 

■■Just the same, I like him. Ami I’ll 
say this lor him. He’s got the perfect 
attitude for a ballplayer. He never 
broods when he’s in a slumj), he never 
iakt*s his problems home with him. 
.-\nd out there on the field he’s giving 
you everything he’s got every min- 
ute of the time.” eno 


On your VACATION 
learn to 

FLY 


What a glorious way to 
add enjoyment to your vacation. 

FLYING, as fascinating and recreational 
as your favorite sport, is something 
you can easily master in two weeks. 

With two or three lessons a day, 
you’ll solo in less than a week’s time! 

You can do this with your Piper dealer 
either at your own home airport 
or at some pleasant resort with a 
flying school nearby. Once you've 
learned to fly, your next vacation can be 
one you'll really remember-a family cruise 
in your own Piper around the U.S., to 
Canada, Alaska or the Caribbean. 


But, what’s more important, 
in flying you have the 

world's most practical sport. 



Whether it’s an economical 
130 mph Piper Tri-Pacer, 


i 



a swift 160 mph Comanche, 



Qf the luxurious 
twin-engine 170 mph Apache 
- your own Piper carries you faster 
to more business, 
brings business to you. 

This summer, add flying to your vacation 
plans. Write for how-to-do-it 
"Learn on Vacation” folder and 
catalog on Piper planes, Dept.6-S. 

PIPER 


MORE REORIE HAVE BOUGHT RIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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BOXING /Martin Kane 


Battle of the Indls 


Former Champion Gene 
Fullmer starts a national 
comeback against Szuzina 


T hk return of Gene Fullmer, who 
briefly held the middleweiKht 
championship, to national attention 
will be celebrated on television the 
night of July 30 ui Wednesday) when 
he meets Franz Szuzina at Ma<iison 
Square Garden. This might be billed 
as the Battle of the Bulls, since both 
men are only a little more deft than 
dinosaurs. The Garden’s china shop 
will be strewn with busted crockery 
and the souls of those who regard 
boxing skill as an offense to the eye 
will be lifted up. 

Fullmer’s cclip.se. which began with 
a lovely left hook thrown by Sugar 
Hay Uobinson a year ago last .May, 
has been due partly to his insistence 
that he was entitled to another title 
sliot just because he thinks he was 
promised one in a carefully phrased 
letter from Truman Gibson, IBC 
pri*sident. He has been reduced to 
figltling such fellows as .Milo Savage 
and Jimmy Hegerle, both of whom 
he defeated by decision. In neither 
fight did he look like a onetime cham- 
pion, according to reports. 

Szuzina’s distinctions of the year 
are a couple of losses to Joey Giar- 
dello, one of them a formal-dress af- 
fair at the Hotel Shoreham in Wa.sh- 
ington, D.C. iSI. June ffi and a TKO 
over Johnny I’cnn. Though he gen- 
erally loses in classy company, Szuzi- 
na is not quite so bad as the record, 
and he even holds a curious win over 
the new welterweight champion, \'ir- 
gil Akins. 

'I'liis could be a very close fight 
and a bloody one. coin toss m»kes 
Fullmer the favorite here. 

Tony .\nthony, the light heavy- 
weight aspiring to the bigger divi- 
sion, has been doing nothing but 
knocking out his opponents this year, 
inclufling one TKO over Yvon Du- 
relle, the British Empire light heavy- 


weight champion. Anthony looks 
likely to score another KO against the 
long-idle heavyweight, Archie Mc- 
Bride, at Syracuse in a Friday night 
(August 1) affair, .\rchie had but 
two fights in 19.57, only one in 19.56, 
none at all this year, and his record 
in that series is two losses and a win 
lOVer Willi BesmanofTK 


Boxing investigations are a his- 
torical commonplace and many turn 
out to be no-decision affairs. But for 



GENE FULLMER Still Wants hack the title 
he won from and lost to wily Sugar Ray. 


four months, since he turned loose a 
posse of subpoena servers among the 
tough upper cru.st at MadLson Square 
Garden, District .-\ttorney Frank S. 
Hogan of Xew York has been giving 
occasional evidence that his .staff is 
leading on points and that he may yet 
win a decision which, carried far 
enough, could revolutionize the man- 
agerial an<l even promotional aspect 
of the sp<»rt. ('onsetjuently, prize- 
fighting’s swimllers are now a ien.se 
and anxious gang, wondering who 
will be hit next. To their dismay, Ho- 
gan has been dropping shoes like a 
centipede undressing for bed — an in- 
dictment here, a subpoena there— 


and no one knows when he will drop 
the next one or how many he has left. 

So far, an International Boxing 
Club matchmaker has resigned, a 
boxing judge and a sometime match- 
maker have been indicted, one of the 
sport’s top managers has surrendered 
his license, and James D. Norris, who 
quit as IBC president, has consented 
to accept a subpoena, though with 
hints that he may not answer it be- 
cause of his heart condition. 

There will almost certainly be more 
indictments. Another one was re- 
vealed last week with the surrender 
of a man in alligator shoes and a 
blue-on-blue silk suit, a fellow who 
has beaten two murder raps and 
chuckles affably when he recalls that 
he once was charged with mutiny on 
the high seas. Ho could write a book, 
this fellow. In fact, he has written 
one, and an agent is trying to peddle 
the autobiography. For this was none 
other than Champ Segal, a big fish 
taken on the rather small bait of a 
misdemeanor indictment — acting as 
undercover manager of a fighter. 

The Champ, a ruddy-faced, big- 
shouldered man of 58, whose only 
conviction in a lifetime as.sociation 
with mobsters drew him a $25 fine for 
a liquor law violation, pleaded a non- 
chalant not guilty, posted bail and 
then retired to his Park Avenue 
apartment. Some time this fall, one 
may expect, ho will once more stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a courtroom 
with an old friend. Frankie Carbo, 
whom he lias known since Murder. 
Inc. was doing a prosperous busi- 
ness. Carbo has not yet been indicted 
but he is a prime prospect. It will be 
like old times then fur him and Segal, 
because they land Buggsy Siegel and 
Lepke Buchalter, both now gone to 
their rewards I were buddy defend- 
ants 19 years ago when they were 
tried for thesyndicate murder of Harry 
'Big Greeniei Greenberg. Naturally, 
they were not convicted. 

Johnny Summerlin, whose career as 
a fighter ended when Si'okts It.l.us- 
TRATED disclosed iSI, June 16> that 
he was suffering from hypesthesia 
inumbnejis: over his entire left side, 
sensibly did not resent the disclosure. 
Instead, he turned to the magazine us 
to a friend and asked help in finding 
Wi)rk. .As a result Detroit's Depart- 
ment of Parks and Hecreation gave 
Johnny an appointment patrolling 
the beach at Belle Isle and a promise 
that in the fall he will be a boxing in- 
structor. Happy ending. end 
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BRITISH 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 
AND DISTINCTION . . . 


Foreign car economy-— with room and power, too! 

Here's an import designed with a family in mind. This trim and nimble craft just naturally takes 
to fun — and its amazing British fuel economy adds many extra miles to your motoring budget. 

There’s plenty more to make the Vauxhall your best import buy^comfortable room for 5 plus their 
luggage; 4-door convenience: standard .American gearshift and ample .smooth flowing power to 

cruise you effortlessly at turnpike speed. Why not stop by soon and see how much it offers? 

VAUXHAtt IS SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS COAST TO COAST 

t'or colour catalogue, wnte Fonliac Motor Division, 17, Conliac, Mich. 


I.L-!1T«AT»3 .'mJ* r.». 
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ELLSWORTH IS SILHOUETTEO AGAINST PASTURES OF HIS CHINO RANCH. 


When the Bluegixtss goes West 


Parlaying a $600 risk into a $4 million breeding bonanza, Rex 
Ellsworth may make California the Kentucky of tomorrow 


R i:x C. Eij_sW()kth. ihn lean and 
leathery raneher pictured above. 
chanKed from his customary blue 
jeans to a conservative dark business 
suit and joined more than 52,000 oth- 
er racinK ians in the {{randsland at 
Hollywood Park last Saturday after- 
noon. They were all there to watch 

the 18 th runninit of the $100,000- 

added Wi*sterner. the mile-and-a- 
quarter test for d-year-olds which 
traditionally crowns the division's 
summer champion in the West. Ells- 
worth. sitting in a box alongside his 
close friend and trainer, Mish Ten- 
ney, was shooting for the purse with 
a chestnut colt by Khaled out of a 
mare name<l Iron Reward. The colt 
was named The Shoe as a tribute to 
Bill Shoemaker. Ellsworth's regular 


jockey, but other than that the 
horse’s only serious claim to fame was 
that he is a full brother to Swaps, an 
earlier product of Ellsworth's ranch 
and undoubtedly the finest race horse 
ever V»red in C alifornia. 

.As the race got under way, Ells- 
worth and Tenney watched through 
their binoculars, their faces expres- 
sionless. When the field rounded the 
turn for home. The Shoe, ridden by 
his narne.sake, found himself shut off 
by an undistinguished coU named 
Hillsdale, who went on to lose a close 
stretch duel to another comparative- 
ly obscure hor.se named Strong Bay. 
The winner had been claimed for a 
mere $12, .500 at Santa Anita by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Camp, and six weeks 
ago he was hurting so much from bad 


shoulders, general rheumatism and 
bad ankh-s that few thought he would 
even be able to make the race. When 
The Shoe, who finished thir<l. was 
moved up to second ahead of HilLs- 
dale on a disqualification, Ellsworth 
and Tenney still showed no particu- 
lar signs of pleasure, and quite right- 
ly. Their leading .‘l-year-old for 151.58 
had looked anything but impre.ssive 
against a very mediocre cla.ss ol horses. 
Even allowing for the fact that the 
West's three ranking U-year-ohls — 
(lone Fishin’, Old Pueblo and Silky 
Sullivan — were all si<leline<l with as- 
sorted ailments, this race undpr.score<l 
a depressing truth about California 
Thorotighhreds; they are currently a 
second-rate lot. despite the consider- 
able efforts of Hex Ellsworth himself 
over tlie last half dozen years. 

In California, where the citizens 
like to travel first class or not at all, 
the Thoroughbred racing circuit is a 
spectacle of wealth and glamour un- 
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eclualed anywhere in the world. San- 
ta Anita and Hollywood I’ark. the 
most spacious and sumptuous of all 
U.S. tracks, lead the entire racinij 
world in purse distribution, and they 
have no peers in the art of racing 
showmanship— wliich, of course, in- 
cludes the art of publicity. Xonethe- 
le.ss, the class of home-grown horse- 
flesh whi<-h competes on California 
tracks ha.s never been on a par with 
the surroundings. 

Only rarely in recent years has Cal- 
ifornia produced a Thoroughbred of 
truly national stature. Kllsworth’s 
Swaps, who came Kast to win the 
19.55 Kentucky Derby and went on 
to share the championship honors of 
his generation with .\a.shua. wa.s the 
last horse of any consecjuence to be 
raised in the state. All too fre<iuenlly, 
as the publicity mills have ground 
out their propaganda during the win- 
ter months, the California-hreds— 
Your {lost atid C orrelation being two 
notable examples of fresh memor.i’ — 
have made disappointing showings 
in ea.stern c»>mpetiiion. 

No sooner had Swaps seemed to 
end this unhappy state of affairs than 
along came that lumbering heavy- 
weight. Silky Sullivan. Colorful and 
lian<i.s<ime as he was, he did almost as 
much to downgrade California racing 
prestige as Swaps had done to huilfl 
it up. ‘Tf Silky Sullivan is the best 
that ('alifornia has," said one eastern 
critic after watchijig Silky shirk his 
chores in the Derby and I’reakness. 
"then those guys out there had better 
fold their tents and give up.” 

The Californians, however, are not 
about to take this advice, and there 
is no better evhlence than the current 
activities of Rex Ellsworth. The man 
who was responsible for Swap.s is. at 
the age of 51. one of the most prolific 
bree<lers and buyers that racing ha,s 
ever known. He is also a man of tre- 
mendous drive and ron.siderable my.s- 
tery, for despite his success as the 
West's No. 1 brwder, Ellsworth’s 
Mormon training has led him to 
avoitl publicity whenever possible. 
Hence lie is often mi-sutiderstood, 
occasionally misquoted and nearly 
alway.s held under .some suspicion b^* 
those who cannot get cl<).se enough to 
him to find out what .sort <if man he 
really is. Wlien 1 went out to his 
ranch in Chino last week. 1 remarke<l 
that some of his fellow Californians 
felt positive that within 10 years he 
Would be the leading breeder in the 
world. Rooking out over his fiat pas- 
ture land, he paused for a moment to 


watch a brood mare get slowly to her 
feet out of a dusty hetl she had made 
for herself. Then he replie<l with_an 
exact matter-of-factne,ss that is so 
typical of everything he does. "If I 
can have the same success with the 
brood mares I’ve bought during the 
last two years that I’ve had with 
my 15 or so other mares,” he said, 
"there’s no reason why I shouldn't 
be the most successful." The remark 
was not boastful; it was just the hon- 
est conviction of a man who has par- 
layed a $r>()0 investment in 1934 into 
a Thoroughbre<I empire worth about 
$4 million today. And Ellsworth feels 
it will he worth many times that 
amount before he calls it quits. 

PERIPATETIC MORSE TRADER 

To achieve his lofty ambition, Ells- 
worth, who grew up on the ranges of 
his father’s Arizona cattle ranches, 
has spent consiilerable time in the 
last few years dickering for bank 
loans in onler to survive in the spec- 
ulative world of horse racing. liy no 
means a wealthy man. he must fre- 
quently arrange deals within deals to 
obtain the finest in horseflesh. For 
Ellsworth is a buyer. He has traveled 
to nearly every major Thoroughlireil 
center on earth in search of the very 
best .stock he can bring home to 
Chino. While leaving the training of 
the Ellsworth string entirely to his 
partner. Mish Tenney, who has kept 
their re<l-and-hlack silks consistently 
near the top of the national stand- 
ings, Rex has Jiecome as familiar a 
figure at Newmarket and at the Irish 
and French .studs as he is at the local 


California sales at Pomona and Del 
Mar. And when he goes to buy he 
buys. Two years ago he paid -Aly 
Khan $600,000 for 41 brood mares, 
one of them in foal. Since then there 
have been other trips and further 
outlays of substantial money. The 
result is that today Ellsworth has 
roughly 110 mares at Chino, and the 
majority of them represiMit some of 
the finest classic bloodlines in Eu- 
rope. 'J'heir offspring have in many 
instances already distinguished them- 
selves on foreign turf. For e.xample, 
one of Ellsworth's mares is Rlina, the 
dam of this year's Graml Prix de 
Paris winner, San Roman. Blina's 
1957 foal is a filly by Migoli, sire of 
Gallant .Man, and .she will race for 
Ellsworth as a 2-year-ol<l next season. 
.‘Vnother mare at Chino is Donya, a 
half sister to Gallant Man. Her pres- 
ent foal, a filly by Khaled. will first 
race in 1960. Then there is the lirood 
mure Nikellora, dam of this year's 
Princess Elizabeth Stakes winner 
Princess Lora. Nikellora lias a 1958 
filly by i’rince Chevalier, and is cur- 
rently in foal to Khaled. One excel- 
lent example of the class of brood 
mare Ellsworth lias on his ranch was 
Rose of Veroda, dam of Ro.se Royale, 
the liest filly in Europe in 1957. Be- 
fore her recent death. Rose «)f ^’i-roda 
dropped a 1957 Teliran c«»lt for Ells- 
worth to race a year from now. 

.\ltogether there are 83 mare.s at 
Chino with either yearlings or suck- 
lings or both, thus a.ssuring Ells- 
worthy plenty <(f racing material for 
the next two years. He estimatc-s 



LEADING SIRE >if ^-.vear-old Winners last year. Khalul i» helii by Rancher Ellsworlh, 
whci pai«l $160,(1011 for him. Investment was <|uickly returned hy great runner Swaps. 
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S. H. ARNOLT INC. Slocks the Midwest's 
largest and most varied supply of imported 
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plan a carefree 
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phere of the Edgcssaicr Beach Hotel. 
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that he has 80 mare.s in foal at the 
moment, meaning an almost unbe- 
lievably large crop of 2'.vear-olds for 
the 19G1 sea.son. But if Kllsworth is 
mindful of the importance of having 
first-cla-ss brood mare.s, he is just as 
keenly aware of the necessity of send- 
ing his mares to the best possible 
stallions. In this connection it ma.v 
sound slightly incongruou.s that Rex 
dusposed of Swaps after having main- 
tained that this champion was the 
greatest hor.se he ever saw. "I sold 
him becau.se I couldn't afford to keep 
him.” he says. "By that I mean I 
wanted the money to be able to buy 
the kind of mare.s that Khaled rle- 
sprved. Now you take some of the 
stallions in Kentucky, like Na.srullah. 
They have access to the liest mares 
in America, hut out here we had 
Khaled, who was getting a few good 
ones but not nearly enough. Yet when 
we saw that Khaled was always pro- 
ducing runners — and these colt.s and 
fillies of his have always seemed to 
be able to run at any age— I natural- 
ly felt he deserved the world's top 
mares. But to buy them 1 ha<l to sell 
Swaps.” 

SIX SHARES OF YATASTO PREFERRED 

Kllsworth had never discloseil the 
total value of the Swaps sale. l)ui it 
is estimated to be about $2 million. 
With the money acquired from this 
deal aiul later ones. Kllsworth has al- 
so bought ' for $180,000 1 the 14-year- 
old Argentine stallion N'igromante 
and. more recently, Toulouse Lau- 
trec. In addition to Khaled he has the 
fast son of Khaled. K1 Drag, and he 
owns six shares in Yaiasto, another 
Argentine which was imported to 
California to be syndicated in 26 
shares at $10,000 a share. Kven 
though he no longer owns him. Klls- 
worth still ha.s a healthy interest in 
Swaps, now standing in Kentucky. 
This .season he sent four mares to 
Swaps, six to Yaiasto, 22 to N’igro- 
mante and more than 40 to Khaled. 
"I hook Khaled to 40 markets." says 
Rex. "but we often gel him a few 
others if we can work them in.” 

It is this sort of frank statement 
about hi.s breeding operations ito- 
gether with what once was a nearly 
nonexistent system of bookkeeping) 
that has prompted some of Ells- 
worth's critics to question his meth- 
ods. And Kllsworth is aware of the 
crilici.sm. ‘Tm a man used to being 
outdoors all my life,” he says. ”1 
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never went into any oHire if I <li(in’t 
have to. Kven now. with all the l)ook* 
work to he <lone. f can only stay be- 
hind that desk for about one hour 
before those big i»ead.s start aroilin’ 
down my fare. But I do have a full- 
time bookkwper now. and my wife 
Hola helps out a lot.” 

Aside from the expanding opera- 
ti«»ns at his own Hb-acre ('hino ranch. 
Kll.sworth is pretty optimistic about 
the future of California breeding in 
general. "We stood still for a long 
time." he observes, "but m)W we 
seem to be moving ahead. I think 
one of the reasons we’ll keep moving 
ahea<l is that we are now keeping some 
of our good .stallions out here." The 
California 'rhoroughbred Breedens 
Association lists about 300 stallions 
today; and. according to l*re.sident 
Louis Rowan, there are. in addition 
to the syndicated Vatasto and the 
Ellsworth sires, .such useful and po- 
tentially u.seful studs a.s Stymie. Any- 
oldtime. Cover Up, Imbros. Deter- 
mine. Noor anti Turk's Delight. 

Although Ellsworth and some of 
hi.s fellow Californians are at last 
building the foundations for a sound 
line of native Thoroughbreds, it will 
be some years before the Far West 
will .seriously challenge Kentuck.v 
horses on the race tracks in any sub- 
stantial numljers. Lou Rowan re- 
minds us. "We are building up. but it 
takes plenty of time. Twenty years 
ago when we were producing a lot of 
foals but very few of any tjuality, 
there were probably otily 10 first-class 
mares in the whole state. Even 10 
years ago we had only 50 or so top 
mare.s. But toda.v. with about 1.400 
mares in the state, between 400 an<l 
500 of them are good enough to pro- 
«luce good horses. What's more im- 
portant to u lot of our breeders, an 
increasing number of better .stallions 
are either being kept in Calif«)rnia or 
are being imported to stand here.” 

When Ell.sworth lets the.se statis- 
tics lead his thoughts into the future, 
a N’ery happy gleam rome.s into his 
eye, and he begins woolgathering itj 
Calumet-size terms. "We might,” he 
.says in his earnest way, "Itave three 
racing stables going before too long: 
our usual bunch at CaJiente. a .string 
to race in California which could then 
go on to Chicago, and a third outfit 
strictly for New York an<l the East 
Coast.” There is no doubt in the 
mind of this ambitiou.s horseman that 
California will by that timehavehome- 
grown Thoroughbreds worthy of its 
magnificent racing facilities. eno 
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CHARLES GOREN Bridge 


This lawyer could afford a king 


E ach year, the American Contract Bridge League se- 
Jects from its roster of 75,000 players one honorary 
member. Past selections have included such historic 
names as Milton Work, Wilbur Whitehead, Ely Culbert- 
son, Harold S. Vanderbilt and General Alfred Gruenther. 

The popular choice for 1958 is my good friend and fre- 
quent teammate, Lee Hazen. A successful attorney, Ha- 
zen is one bridge star who has achieved top rank while 
carrying on a full-time professional career. 

The strenuous job of competing in a bridge tournament 
if. doubly exhausting on top of a full day's work. Yet, 
during the national championships in Los Angeles last 
December, Hazen dew two round trips coast-to-coast. 
And in March, when his team won the Vanderbilt Cup 
team of four, Hazen commuted from snowbound Atlan- 
tic City to his work-laden desk in New York, thanks to 
service furnished by Johnny Rau, a bridge star with a 
pilot’s license and a single-engine Beechcraft plane. 
Hazen starred defensively in the following deal. 


North-South vnlntrable 
North draUr 



1# 14 I N.T. PASS 

94 PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 


Hazen owns a sense of humor as keen as his sense of 
timing in bridge. Both dashed brightly in his description 
of what happened when he held the East cards. 

“Partner’s lead of the queen of spades,’’ said I^e, “was 
an unexpected pleasure. In fact, it aroused such enthu- 
siasm that I gave him a really big come-on signal— one 
that he could not possibly ignore. Just to make sure that 
he wouldn’t shift to some other suit, I played the king 
of spades.” 

Of course, Hazen's play of the spade king was not mere- 
ly an extravagant signal; it was an essential play. Signal- 
ing with the lO-spot, although it expressed enthusiasm, 
would not have elicited another spade lead for the very 
good reason that— as Hazen had instantly realized— 
West might not have another spade to play. Declarer 
would have permitted West’s queen to hold the trick, and 
that would have been that. West would have to lead an- 
other suit and, since he had plenty of stoppers in hearts 
and clubs, declarer would have ample time to establish 
the diamonds. The defenders could take only one spade 
and two diamond tricks, and South would have breezed 
home with an overtrick to boot. 

East’s overtake of partner’s queen, however, made 
South’s hold-up of his ace of spades futile, for East could 
and did continue leading the suit. The 10 forced out 
South’s jack and, when he got in with the queen of dia- 
monds, the spade 9 knocked out declarer's ace. South had 
no way to make game without the diamond suit, and 
when East got in again with the diamond ace he still 
had three good spade tricks remaining and was able to 
put the contract down two. 

EXTRA TRK K 

When you give a come-on signal, the rule is “Play the 
highest card you can spare.” In this case. East could 
spare the king, and failure to play it would have been 
fatal. But in all cases, failure to play a higher card indi- 
cates inability to do so, and the information thus con- 
veyed will frequently unmask declarer’s attempt at de- 
ceiving the leader by false-carding. There are occasions, 
too, when it will suggest the shift that is the defenders’ 
only hope. 

It must be pointed out, however, that more tricks are 
lost because a player signals with a card he cannot afford 
to yield than because the come-on signal he can afford is 
too low to be effective. Throw an ace if you can afford to, 
but trust a 3-spot to do the job if you cannot spare a 
more encouraging card without danger of thereby setting 
up an extra trick for the enemy. 


Opening lead: tpade queen 


Peter Thomson 

Winner of British open 
Championship '54, '55, *56 

says: 
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Driving down tight fairways 

W iiKN HE IS playing a course where the fairways are narrow and tree- 
lined, the man who is a good driver really shines. A good driver is 
a player who can plan a certain type of shot to fit the requirements of 
each hole and then go ahead and execute that plan. 

He doesn’t step up on the tee and simply aim down the middle and 
try to split the fairway. What he does is aim down one side of the fair- 
way and work the ball in. If most of the trouble lies to the right of the 
fairway, he will aim down the safer left side and hit the ball with a slight 
fade that brings it back toward the center of the fairway. Conversely, 
when the left is the dangerous side, he will aim down the right, away 
from the trouble, hitting the ball with a slight draw that again brings it 
into the center of the fairway. When he takes either of these two routes, 
he gives himself the whole width of the fairway to work the ball into. 
Say the fairway is 40 yards wide. He has the full 40 yards to shoot at, 
twice the room of the man who aims down the middle and so leaves him- 
self only a 20-yard leeway to the rough on either side. 

In order to execute these tee-shot tactics, it stands that a golfer must 
have the ability both to draw and fade his drives. This amounts to skill 
of a very high order, but the best drivers have it, and it sets them off 
from the other boys. 



NEXT WEEK: Phil Taylor on playing from hard and so/l sand 
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AMERICA'S CUP TRIALS 

eontinued from lutgt li 

but a personality, a vibrant being. 
And wind is the breath of her life. A 
big ‘VofFee grinder” winch rattled 
amidships, and the genua Jib {»u)l<vl 
from its stops with a roar. Wettiherh/ 
seemed to sense the importance of the 
moment and got her shoulder down 
to go to work in earnest. Somehow 
there is no feeling of e.xhilaration to 
match a boat approaching ma.ximum 
speed, bow wave crashing rhythmic- 
ally, bubb)e.s hi.ssing pa.st to leeward, 
wake tumbling far astern. Che curve 
of the .sails above, the thrust of the 


/ 



ON "WEATHERLY." SkippiT .Arthur Knapp 
has himself iilunrhtime snack in dea<l cairn 
waiting for wind to start Friday’s race. 


hull beneath. To a sailor all else is 
pallid by comparison. We streaked 
for Brenton Reef Lightship where, on 
remlezvous with the race committee, 
course signals would he hoisted. 

.•\l the captains’ meeting the pre- 
vious evening, the plan for the Pre- 
liminary Trials had been announced, 
a.s simple and pal as ABC, plus D. 
In this case. A was I'/m. B was Co- 
hinihia, C was Wenlhcrln and I) was 
There would be six races, 
three courses windward-leewartl. 
three triangular. The Ixiats woul<l 
race in pairs. In the first event A 
would .sail against B, and C against 
1); next day A would tackle C, while' 
B took on I); and so on until all com- 
binations had been matched, twice 
around. A lime limit of 1.5 minutes 
for each 1 10 of a mile of the charted 
distance was established on the wind- 
ward-leeward races, and 1.375 min- 
utes per 1 10 of a mile on the triangu- 


lar courses. Over a complete wind- 
ward-leeward course, a boat wouUl 
have to average 4 knots. Triangular 
events re(juired a speed of 4.3fi36 
knots, a curiously complicated figure 
arrived at by some secret formula to 
bede^'il navigators. Each day there 
would he two separate divisions start- 
ing lo minutes apart. 

Alas, the carefully laid plans of 
tlie committee began ganging agley 
at noon, when a postponement was 
signaled so the line could he changed 
to insure a windward start as the 
breeze .shifted. While the boats 
jogged back atul forth interminably, 
a sense of anticlimax and frustration 


ing to heavy fog, which swallowed 
the early southeast breeze almost 
completely. Di\'isiott I: I'im leading 
Wcalhcrlu by the same margin in 
reverse as on the preceding day 
when the clock ran out, Division II: 
('olumbiti again ahead of Kunlenier, 
when ditto. N'o race. 

’PuESDAY: Fog. thick, impenetrable 
and clammy. After three hours of 
groping l)ack and forth around the 
committee boat, attempts at a start 
were abandoned. No race. 
Wei)Nr.si)AY: Win<l, .sou’wesl 15 18 
knots. Overcast and hazy. Weatherly 
carried away a main halyard sheave 
on the way to the line and ha<l to 



ON •'VIM", youngest crew of all glide.'s by. From Icfi, picture shows Bus Nbisbarher, Ted 
Hood. Jakob Isbrandtsen, Dick Bertram. Don Matthews iih ewkpih, Bradley Noyi*s, 
Buddy Bombard, Willy Karsi«-ns, Larry Scheu. relaxing in Friday's prerace calm. 


settled down like a pall, never to be 
completely dissipated through the 
coming week of bad weather — fog 
and calm — and breakdowns which 
plagued racers and committees alike. 

'Phis, then, is a summary of the 
proceedings during the eight days of 
scheduled racing: 

Saturday, July 12: Wind, soulh- 
we.st 12 15 knots. Division I: 19- 
year-old r»w beat brand-new ('oUnn- 
tiia. Division II: Wcalherly was 
leading fJnxtrnier when the latter 
was forced to withdraw because of a 
series of minor rigging troubles, earn- 
ing a Did N'ot Finish. 

Sunday: Wind, light southerly in 
the morning, dying out in the after- 
noon. Division 1: Weatherly ahead 
of V’j'm by a good margin when the 
lime limit expired. Division II: f’o- 
lumhia leading FJasterner when ditto. 
No race. 

Monday: A morning haze thicken* 


turn back for repairs. So the commit- 
tee wa.s forced to send off the remain- 
ing three boats as a single division, 
abandoning for the day the planned 
concept of match racing. Result: 
<'i)lumhiit the winner. V/wi second, 
hJaxlenier third. 

Thursday: A bright morning nor’- 
wester swept the sky clear as it 
kicked up whitecaps in Brenton 
Cove but dropped off afl€T the start 
to spotty cat’s-paws of zephyr and 
calm. hJasilerntr elected to undergo 
necessary shipyard work to be ready 
for the morrow; again the committee 
had to start three together. Result: 
(’ohittihia again first, hut not far 
ahea<l of the time limit, I'lrM second, 
Weatherly third. 

Friday: Sunny, calm. After a long 
delay a faint onshore breeze appeared 
in the afternoon, encouraging a des- 
perate committee to hoist signals. 

ruHtuiurd 
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Division I: Wcalherly leading 
enter when time ran out less than 
half a mile from the finish. Division 
II: \'im leading ro/Mw^i(i when ditto. 
Ko r’dce. 

Saturd.W. July 19: On the eighth 
day — wind. Almost loo much. .’Vfter 
a postponement in the harbor while 
the cominittee weighed pessimistic 
fon-casts and gues.sed what an on- 
coming cold front would portend, 
signals were hoisted for a 23-mile 
triangular course. At last a race was 
started and comiileted as planned, 
and in a fresh steady breeze — a real 
sail. Division I: \'im liesteil M 
b/. Division II: (‘iilnuihio won from 
L’iistcnicr. ^ 

Kven the above synopsis does not 
wholly convey the spotty and incon- 
clusive nature of the racing, .\lmo.si 
as many hour.s were spent by the fleet 
awaiting signals us actually sailing, 
and most <»f the events were further 
marred by thestreak\' winds which fa- 
vored first one. then another, of the 
contestants. In other ways tfie Prelim- 


inary Trials fell short of being the 
true tests planned: after retjuiring 
five tries to complete a match race lie- 
tween \'m and Ifcd/hcr/?/, f'olHmhid 
and Wettlherh/ never did meet in lone 
combat. I-Joslertier, put in the water 
only Ifi days before the first trial, was 
actually being completed below and 
on deck as the series progres-sed. Un- 
doubtedly, launching datc.s of the 
three new yachts— and the amount of 
crew practice and sail perfecting each 
had time for in advance — liad a direct 
relation to performance. .At least in 
tlu'ory. each should improve in the 
same ratio during later encounter. 

It i.H ditVu'uh to guess what the cup 
committee decided about the re.sp<-c- 
tive merits of the eompelitnr.'!. Before 
the series, romnuidore \V..\.\V. Stew- 
art announced: ‘■'I’lu* Preliminary 
'I'rials are more for the <‘dificalion of 
llie erews involved than for selec- 
tions." ("ertainly some {ipinioiis were 
formed as the august gentlemen fol- 
lowed the daily destinies of the fleet, 
weighing such nebulous mailers xs 
the speed in seconds of a sail change, 
the jmlgrneiit in picking the correct 


end of the starling line, the ability to 
anticipate and lake advantage of winri 
shifts. These are factors, as much 
as who won a given race, which may 
ultimately decide the defender. 

But there can be no doulil that the 
competing skippers and crews learned 
a lot. both about their own boats and 
their competitors and also wliai it 
means to aspire to the liighest honor 
in the racing worlil. First the 43 men 
and one woman directly involved- 
four crews of 1 1 each — fouiul that jire- 
paring a 12-nieter yacht for top com- 
petition is sheer hard lalior. As Tolin 
Katsey said of Coluiuhiu: "This is 
work. r(‘al work. Ocean racing isa sna]) 
compared to this. It’s a 12-liour day 
any way you look at it, a 14-lu)Ur day. 
Up every morning at 7. Then, no mat- 
ter how late we sail, there is a one- 
hour discussion session afterwards." 

'I'he same sentiment was echoeil hy 
Dick Bertram alniard V/«(. "It's worse 
than playing football. We never see 
anyone anymore." And Sue HoiKi, 
pretty young wife of the Marbleln*ad 
sailmaker who sails alioard Vim, 
sigheil: "'red'.s in bed ever\' niglit by 
9:3(1. \VV liaven’t even a chance to 
.see a movie." 

'I'lie gear >»n a 12-meter .\acht i.s 
hotli complicated ami heavy. When a 
mainsail has to he move<l. swaddled in 
it.s carrying cover, a line of imm lioist 
it to their shdulder.s and trudge along 
like an overgrown caterpillar. "Hey, 
you, X<i. *! pair of leg.s.' called Vic 
Romagna, as a Wvubierlii mainsail 
went up llie ramp at Luilers. “You're 
out of .ste[>." Skipper .Vrlliur Knapp is 
likely to end a rugged workout with a 
remark to all Ivamls; "I <lon’t want to 
he a Captain Bligh, but. , . .".Ami the 
"liut" jirohalily introduci-s an entirely 
new practice session, such as trying 
other jii>s or spinnakers or again going 
over a difficult maneuver. Kvi-n after 
a race is completed— or calle<I off 
wIh'D the time limit c.xpires — practice 
goes on: Vim, on her way home Sun- 
day, e.xperinienled with four different 
spinnakers, setting, trimming Hn<l 
dropping them in rapid succession; 
ColHniiiin, on the final flay, was away 
from iter mooring shortly after k 
o'clock for a two-hour ses.sion before 
signals were hoi-sted. In adflition to 
practice.sailing, work i.s unceasing even 
at a mooring, (xid jobs without nuin- 
Iter: filing hanks on a genoa, adjusting 
rigging, splicing ami whipping lines, 
pumping the bilge, washing down top- 
sifies, lalteling lookers, taking apart 
winches. 

Under way, there ar*r special forms 


LIKE SMALL-80AT SAILORS. WEATHERLY'S CREW HANG ON SIDE TO BALANCE HEEL 




FROSTY EVE Ilf s»-|cc*ti(in cummitu-*-, 
hi-rt- piT'ionififd f)> Burr H;trtram. saw all. 

of labor bevomi tlic s«‘ttinK atnl tritn- 
niiiiK of sails. On*- is stayiriK aboard. 
It is work simply to haiiK on a oantins 
<l«>ck with a ffw liand- and footliolds 
and no lifelines, especially when the 
long, narrow snout of a 12 goes pok- 
ing under the Atlantic rollers off Bren- 
ton Beef. “Milii in.security,'' said 
Colin lialsey when (jm-stioned on this 
point. "I’d say it was a feeling of 
K(riiiiy insecurity.” Below, so tautly 
LS the ve.ssel stressed, there is s<»ine- 
thing of the sensation of a mouse 
trappe<l in a guitar: creaks and l)angs 
and unearthly thumps, with (»cca- 
sionally the highpitched "thrum" of 
a wire backstay vibrating on a sp»*- 
cial note. 

Alien to most participants is the 
spectator fleet. Sailing is a solitary 
sport. In ocean racing no galleries 
e.xist to cheer the man working on a 
pitching foredeck or acclaim the 
helmsman who eases through a se- 
quence of big seas, and even in the 
larger w<*ekend club regattas few 
boats tag along to watch. Vet the 
crewman on a cup candidate finds 
himself under scrutiny from a verita- 
l)le fleet, increasing the sensation that 
this is it. 

The pre.ssure extends along the line 
to the officials of the N'ew York Va<-ht 
(’lub, who must decide when races 
may l)e start«'<l. In Tuesday’s thick 
fog, selection committee member 
N'ice-Commodore (leorge Minman 
called from the deck of Harold \'an- 
derbilt's \'irK(ilili, "Be patient, gen- 
tlemen.” .\l the moment, visibility 
was only a couple of hundred fwt. .As 
tense lookouts stared ahead, boats 
appeared and (lisapp<-ared as ghostly 
wraiths. Starting would not only 
have been dangerous, but a nautical 
version of the blindfold game of pin- 
the-taiI-on-lhe-<lonkey. so far as find- 
ing buoys was concerned. Yet so 

rouln,ur4 



Pha*e two of (he SI MCA Econ- 
omy Classic. Fif-I it was the San 
Franrisco-Lof .Angelci run. for 
l‘l7 average. Now N.AS- 
CAB* rovers over a thousand 
^ inilrsfrom Miamito\t'a‘hingtr>n. 

D-C., for another whopiunp crononiy sre>r<*; -10. JJ 
miles per gallon on rrjjular pa-*! No wonder SIMlJ.A 
sales prow so fast. Ri-al hip car -I door comfort, room 
for all the family, and economy that beats (hem all. 


> Proven 42.6 Miles-Per-Gallon Economy 
' Power-Start 12 Volt Itnilion System 
' Fotnily-Sire 4 Door. S Passenter Aoom 
Safe Engine -Buffer Umtieeit Design 
' Big Aide Ball -Joint Suspension 
Reclining Deep-Foam Airliner Seats 

Salti and Scruff Throughaul America. 
Oierseaj Deinrry, roe.' 


For neartit dealer’ t name and free literature write Dept. 13, Simea, /nt, 4dS Park Are., /Vew York 22. N. Y. 



HOWTO DEAL WITH 
YOUR TENSIONS 

There is now asailable a book- 
let entitled, "How To Dial 
W iiu Yot K Tissioss." which 
should be of great value in help- 
ing people with their emotional 
problems. 

Since it is vitally important to 
uiuliTsitmil the need for safe- 
guarding mental health as much 
us physical healtli. this booklet 
is offered free of charge. 

Address: Better Mental Health 


Where Good Sports 

Get Together 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circulation Now Over 650,000 Weekly 
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HEART 

GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACR ACIDS IN SECONDS! 

■TyffiMs® 


Box 2500, New York I, N. Y. 

I'li'diMhiil lit a /iiiWir n. tcr it< ciiiiii- 

iiitliiiii with Thi .Xdiiilitmti Cvuiicil. 



TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL -3 ROILS ONLY 25tf 



WOMEN SAY 
"DEODORANT" 


MEN SAY TRIG. 



Now! A man's way to check 
perspiration odor - no mess, 
no trickle, no crumbling ! 

Mister, don’t mis.s this one. It’s for men — 
the scent, the color, the works. Trig rolls 
on. quick atul ea.sy. Trig'goes straight to 
work — unclerarnt hair can’t block it. Trig 
works a full 24 hours. Remember this: 
Women say “deodorant”. . . men say Trig. 

ANOTMCW rtNC PRODUCT OP BP HdTOt TE" 



AMCRiCA'S CUP TRIALS riiiiiiHunl 

great was the pressure on the rom- 
inittee to a<lhere to plan that the race 
was not falle<l ofl for over three hour.s. 

On the basis •>! what was riernon- 
.strated, <'i>luiiihi(t has undoubtedly 
establislied herself a.s the boat to iieat. 
As anti<-ipated, crew work is of para- 
mount imjrortance; t'i'rn was able to 
overcome her younger .si.ster’s lead on 
Fri<lay when ('ohnufiia made a .single 
mistake with her spinnaker at a turn- 
ing mark. Vet i'ohnnhiti is a racing 
mai'hine in the fullest sense of the 
w<ird, clean, functional, and heautiful 
as all modern design is heautiful. Her 
stainless steel and aluminum fittings 
have a look of tlie future about them. 
Logistically. her plannitig is meiicu- 
lou.s ami her orgatiix,ation excellent 
and tirele.ss. 

The i*an‘ful preparation ami long, 
crew training aboard \'iin were appar-| 
ent. Her.startsand tactical maneuvers' 
were pnsdse and well-time<l. .'she ap- 
peared in no way outcla.ssed or out- 
built, and actually when match- 
racing f ’o/aeihm — boat against boat, 
as originally all races were planned — 
she won the windward-leeward race 
they were able to complete. an<i was 
leading in their triangular encounter 
when time ran out. 

Both Wiiilhrrlf/ ami {-Janttrufr had 
less opportunity to prepare, jiracliee, 
ami perfec-t sails than their t wo rivals, 
ami at least in theory sh<iuld be able 
to improve most in the future. In 
fact, so far as the new boats were con- 
cerned. performance was almost in ' 
exact proportion to the amount of 
time they had bad since leaving the 
buihler's ways. Both showed great 
promi.se at times; both will umioulit- 
edly he more consistent later in the 
summer. So if the .\nierica's Cup 
ra<'es <'an l)e <'alle<l tlie World Serie.s 
of yaeliting. the I'reiiminary 'i’rials 
can l)e called its spring training. 

'I’he hall can take the wrong hop. 
and nobody can hr- blamed too much 
or fer-l too bar! alrout it. 'I'lie pre.ssure 
is on. hut tin- chip.s aren't really down 
until Sr-jiteinber. bno 
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jfQfirams 

Ool^eo 

6\n 


How to 
place 
an olive 
correctly 
in a 
martini 


This is a problem that cotm*s up 
frequently . . . and it is not to be fobbed 
off irresponsibly with a reply like 
“suspend over glass and plop." 

The method of travel is not the issue, 
but rather, the bath at the end of the 
plunge. The proper way to place an 
olive in a martini is to place it in one 
made with Seagram’s gin. i Lemons will 
agree to this, too, and so will onions.) 
St*agram's gin, you see, (Uhx something 
for an olive. It surrounds it with an 
aura of extra (irytuxat t hut only a !)4 proof 
gin can provide. And it offers the 
sublime extra that only a 

s-l-o-w-l-y made gin can possess. 
Ordinary gins have neither the proof 
nor the patience for cr»*ating such 
an atmosphere of luxury. 

Next time you make a martini, use 
Seagram’s gin, with maybe a little 
vermouth for laughs. Then suspend an 
olive between thumb and forefinger 
over the glass and drop, plop, 
or plunge, as you will. 

There will shortly be a refreshing 
sound coming from your throat. It will 
sound mighty like an “Ah-h-h!” 
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SPORT IN ART 


Quarry 

Bathers 


T mk ma-ssive rock facade of this 
grt-at granite quarr.v at Kockport, 
Mass, was a source of almost endless 
fascination for Joseph De Martini, 
who shows it here at evening when 
young men come to swim in its dark, 
cool waters. .An artist who grew up 
along the docks of Hoboken, watch- 
ing the busy life of N’ew York Har- 
bor, De Martini later spent his sum- 
mers in RfX'kporl, where he pro<luce«l 
much of the art for which he is be.st 
known. He painte<i the quarry in 
many different versiotjs. Df thi.s, the 
third in the (juarry series, he says: "I 
was interested in getting a kind of 
architectural structure that wouUl 
expre.ss the simple grandeur and maj- 
esty of this ma.ssive rock facade which 
I did in rather large, fairly llat areas, 
with figures somewhat like ba.s-relief 
wulpture, giving the whole something 
of a two-dimensional feeling.” So suc- 
cessful were his interpretations of 
this subject that De Martini became 
to a degree identified with it; one 
tends to think of him as the painter 
of (|uarries, of rocky and romantic 
coastal scenes and seascapes, and over- 
look his many canvases of crowded 
city life. In his long painting career 
he ha.s been the recipient of many 
prizes and run the gamut of critical 
characterization from “the tal- 
ented young champion of the Ameri- 
can scene” to"a modern romantic who 
brings sub.stantial painting skill 
to imaginative landscape themes.” 


AN At/rOMOBIlf Of EXCECnONAl PERrORMANCE 

SUITABLE FOR HIGH SPEED TOURING AND RACING 



GRANTURISMO 750: Saab Sonrtt tporig engine of SO h.p., 
raeing tiics, orcrsijc brakes, shoulder harness, eoniour seats, 
u'ood-riinmetl eompetitiou steering wheel, twin driving lights, 
full iiistrumenlaliou including Halda Speed-Pilot and tach- 
ometer. .At extra charge: factory tuning kit to deliver 
57 h.p., consisting of dual carburetors, mr filters, special 
inlet manifold and exhaust system. Available on special 
order at authorized Saab dealers throughout the Xortheast. 

$J508 f.o.b. Huston 
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Tournament time in 


Anyone can enter! .\o fee! .Mate \our 
winnine caich from now (IuourK Octohcf 
111 t'liKinu's .Atlantic, L'lietapcake Hay 
and tidal river fishinc waters. 

15 tournament specie* ! C'obia . . . Cliaii- 
ncl Bass . Striped Hass . . . BlucUsh . . 
White -Marlin . . . Dolphin . . . Rlack 
Drum . . . I autoK . . . Spurted Sea I'roui 
. . . .Sea Bass . . . Flounder . . . Spot . . . 
Croaker . . . White Perch, 

FRKK B(K)K AND RUl.KS of VirRinia’s 
fust Annual Salt U’atcr Fishitif; lourna- 
ment. [ells where to find the bie battlers 
. - . what tackle to bring or rent . . . where 
tr> stay, get boats and guides . . . and 
gives the modest Cost ot a N'irginia holiday. 


Also, fine fresh w 
of public rivers, 
restocked' 


f IRGINIA OapO'tA 


ater sport in hundreds 
lakes, streams. Many 
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XIPHIAS 



He is a fish of magnificent proportions, awesome power and 

mysterious ways. His contempt for man is legendary, 

and the angler knows him as the most challenging of game fish 


by THOMAS H. LINEAWEAVER 

W HEN, after seven dedicated sum- 
mers of swordfishing in the blue 
water off northeastern Long Island, 
Hans Hinrichs of Quogue, N.Y. 
caught his first swordfish, he was so 
overwhelmed by pride and joy that 
he gave a banguet at “21” in New 
York with a goodly part of the 515- 
pound fish as the main course. 

The incident serves to emphasize 
three facts about the swordfish. He is 
a delight to the epicure. He is hellish- 
ly hard to catch on rod and reel. And, 
he is caught only by the most single- 
minded of men. 

The man who seeks a swordfish, 
whether it bo off Montauk, Long Is- 
land or Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
off Cabo Blanco, Peru or Santa Cata- 
lina Island. Calif., must have some- 
thing of Captain Ahab in him. For 
the swordfish is the Moby Dick among 


big-game fish, brooding and aloof, 
vast and wonderfully strong, grow- 
ing to a thousand pounds and more. 
The broad, flat sword from which 
he takes his name and which forms 
his upper jaw may jut four feet be- 
fore him, and he can wield it with 
devastating effect. 

To meet a swordfish in combat a 
man must spend long days on a bright 
and shimmering sea, searching until 
his eyes burn for two black fins which 
tell him a swordfish, belly heavy with 
squids and fishes, has surfaced to sun 
and rest. He faces the disheartening 
fact that a satiated swordfish will 
more often than not disdain his bait, 
and that he will have to hunt on. And, 
if at the end of some exhausting hunt 
a man hooks a swordfish, he must be 
ready for hours of punishing battle. 
A swordfish will not often run with 


the speed of a tuna or jump with the 
frenzy of a marlin, though he can 
and may do both. He fights deep and 
with unbelievable determination. 
And, to compound the unique physi- 
cal and emotional stresses of sword- 
fishing, the angler knows that his 
broadbill is very likely foul-hooked or 
snarled in the cable leader and may 
escape, and that even if he is fairly 
hooked in the mouth his jawbone is 
so fragile that the hook may pull out 
at any moment. 

Paradoxical as it is, the lofty indif- 
ference of a finning swordfish which 
so frustrates the sportsman is the very 
quality which insures swordfish steak 
on menus from Main Street to May- 
fair. While he takes his sun, a broad- 
bill can be as diffident toward an 
approaching boat as he can toward 
a bait, and a practiced commercial 
striker will thrust a harpoon into 
his back with almost ridiculous ease. 
But not with impunity. A swordfish 
aroused is an awesome creature. He 
has stove boats and killed men, 
and the chronicle of his mayhem and 
perversity spans 20 centuries and 
the Seven Seas. 
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THE SWORDFISH 


lUmlrntion 6j Hudolf Freund 

For asotiKlfince in pre-paring this article thanks are extended to: The Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, The Marine Laboratory of the University of 
Miami, Mr. and, Mrs. Louis E. Marron, John Manning, S. Kip Farrington Jr., 
Hans llinrichs, Van Campen Heilner, George C. Thomas III, Mickey Alien- 
kirch, Harry Peters, Michael Lerncr, Mr. and .Mrs. Donald Allison, Alfred C. 
Glassell Jr. and, finally, Edward L. Gruber, whose sportsmanship made it pos- 
sible for the author to culminate a 10-year search by catching his first swordfish. 


Arislotle was the first to take clear 
literary note of the swordfish. He 
called him xiphias (the sword) and 
observed quite accurately during the 
4th century B.C. in his History 
of Animals that the swordfish was 
annoyed by parasites and scratched 
these oceanic fleas, as it were, by 
Jumping out of the water and falling 
back with a shocking splash. 

Shortly after, perhaps even during 
Aristotle’s lifetime, Mediterranean 
fisherfolk began to spear swordfish. 
Their boats were cockleshells. They 
carried two men, one to row, one to 
strike the fish, and were usually built 
and painted to resemble a swordfish. 
This Trojan sw'ordfish gambit per- 
sisted through Roman times, but 
when fishermen realized that their 
artistry had no bearing on the sword- 
fish’s inclination to surface and in- 
vestigate, it vanished. 

It was a Roman, Pliny the Elder, 
who introduced the swordfish as a bel- 
ligerent. In his 37-volume Natural 
History, a large part of which he 
cribbed from Aristotle, Pliny relates: 
“. . . that the Xiphias or, in other 
words, the swordfish, has a sharp- 


pointed muzzle, with which he is 
able to pierce the sides of a ship and 
send it to the bottom, instances of 
which have been seen near a place in 
Mauretania. . . (Mauretania is 
now northern Morocco and western 
Algeria.) 

Pliny notwithstanding, the Romans 
commonly referred to the swordfish 
as gladius, the Latin word for sword, 
and the swordfish is formally and re- 
dundantly known today as Xiphias 
gladius. 

After Pliny, interest in the sw’ord- 
fish mounted. Aelian {120 A.D.) ob- 
served that the swordfish fed by flail- 
ing about among lesser fish with "its 
sword-shaped rostrum,” and Oppian 
(172-210 A.D.) reported that sword- 
fish could be taken commercially 
with both hook and harpoon. 

BuL as man tentatively poked 
further and further into the world, 
literature of all description became 
thick with wide-eyed accounts of 
swordfish forays against ships — and 
even against whales. 

Before his Christian navy sank 250 
galleys and 25,000 Turks in the Bat- 
tle of Lepanto on October 7, 1571, 


Don John of Austria stopped at Mes- 
sina long enough to harpoon six 
swordfish, one of which, an early 
combat correspondent reported, was 
‘‘not very much resigned to die, and 
it launched itself against his boat and 
pierced it from side to side.” 

As is often the case, the swordfish 
broke off his bill trying to free him- 
self. Don John pried it out and sent 
it to his father. 

Edmund Spenser, no less, presents 
a tiff between swordfish and whale in 
EfsfoMS of Ike Worlds Vanitie, pub- 
lished in 1591. In Tivo Voyages to 
A^ew England, John Josselyn logs 
the first offensive against a ship by 
an American broadbill. Columbus 
met one before that; he brought hack 
a swordfish bill from his first voyage 
and left it at a church in Siena, Italy, 
where it was found hanging over the 
entrance in 1879 by N. D. Wilkins of 
the Detroil Free Press. 

One account particularly well il- 
lustrates the raw power generated by 
an out-of-.sorts swordfish. 

When the whaling ship Fortune, 
out of Plymouth, Mass., made port 
continued 
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SWORDFISH eonlinued 

with a cargo of oil from the Pacific in 
1826 or 1827, the stump of a broad- 
bill’s sword was found protruding 
from her hull. It had penetrated the 
hull’s copper sheathing, one inch of 
board sheathing, a three-inch hard- 
wood plank, 12 inches of solid white- 
oak ship's timber, two and a half 
inches of oak ceiling and a cask of 
oil, which it plugged as effectively 
as a bung. 

Harlan Major, a mathematically 
inclined observer of fish, maintains 
that a 500-pound swordfish must 
travel 57 mph to jam his bill through 
18' -, inches of wood. 

Such stories are legion throughout 
the 19th century, and if they have 
dipped slightly in volume since, it 
is only because even the stalwart 
swordfish must find it hard to make 
a dent in steel hulls. But, where 
wooden ships are still afloat, the 
swordfish still occasionally is lethal, 
as the writer can testify from an at- 
tack in which a 250-pound harpooned 
broadbill stove a 12-foot Banks dory 
occupied by him and a commercial 
fisherman one day off Martha’s Vine- 
yard four summers ago. 

A swordfish's struggle for survival 
doesn’t start when he feels the l)ite of 
hook or the harpoon. It starts, in a 
strict sense, before he is born, and it 
lasts all his life. 

The swordfi.sh emerged as a fish 
some 60 milli«>n years ago during the 
Eocene period. Today he lives in a 
belt of temperate water which bands 
the earth and which is so broad that 
in our part of the world it covers the 
seas between Nova Scotia and Chile. 
Within the band there are several 
swordfish communities, and biologists 
doubt that they mingle, although 
swordfish do make long seasonal jour- 
neys, or migrations, within their salt- 
water homelands. 

The spawning grounds of swordfish 
are. for the most part, a well-kept 
swordfish secret. Only two are known, 


the Strait of Messina, between Sicily 
and Italy, and the north coast of 
Cuba. Men and women of science, 
however, have traveled far and 
worked hard to know the swordfish 
better. There are gap.s and riddles, 
but the biography of a young sword- 
fish can be shaped. 

During late spring or early sum- 
mer, a female swordfish swims close 
into shore where the water is green 
and warm and rich with life. She 
spawns her eggs, some here, some 
there, and the male who follows her 
fertilizes each deposit with his milt. 
When the creative ritual is done and 
the urge quieted, they .swim away. 
The eggs, each no larger than the 
head of a pin. become bits of flot.sam 
shifted at will by wind and tide. 
Countless thousands are destroyed, 
countless thousands eaten. Some sur- 
vive for two and a half days and 
hatch into larval swordfish less than 
an eighth of an inch long. The toll is 
always heavy, but some of these, too, 
will survive and reach maturity. 

METAMORPHOSIS OF AN UGLY CHILD 

The liny broadbill is an ugly child 
of the sea. He is skinny. His skin is 
blotchy and covered with spiked, 
glassy scale.s. His dorsal fin flop.s down 
his back like a ribbon. Instead of a 
fine sword he has a long beak which 
bristles with teeth. But he is vora- 
cious and strong and grows fast. How 
fast, no one really knows. But, as he 
approaches four feet, he begins to 
change. By the time he reaches six 
feet his metamorphosis is complete. 
The scales are gone and his skin is 
blue-black, washe«l with silver and 
bronze. His dorsal has grown high and 
staunch. The long lower jaw ha.s re- 
ceded. The upper jaw has lost its 
teeth and sprouleil outward, strong 
and fiat, into the sword so unlike the 
stubby, round bills of the saitfish and 
the marlins. 

Now, too, his body is a near-perfect 
example of utilitarian streamlining. 
His deeply forked tail delivers the 


power for tremendous speed. He is, 
perhaps, the fastest of all fish. 

Internally, the young swordfish is 
equally well designed. His backbone 
is short-coupled and strong. His sword 
and skull are a fitted unit, and the 
porous, oil-filled ethmoid bone in the 
forepart of the skull acts as a natural 
shock absorber during swordplay. He 
can withstand the pre.ssures of great 
depths. His large, blue eyes can gather 
in the faintest rays of light and let 
him see. He is, in short, remarkable 
and formidable. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that for some time the angler's 
acquisitive eye remained judiciously 
fixed on less overwhelming game. 

It was not until 1912, in fact, that 
the swordfish fell victim to a sporting 
angler and thus formally entered the 
ranks of the workl’.s great game fish. 
And the man who caught him, Wil- 
liam C. Boschen, even today is a 
legendary figure as mysterious as the 
swordfish himself. He wrote nothing, 
and little is known of him. Yet that 
little insures his place in swordfish 
history. 

Boschen was tall, and blind in the 
left eye, and his captain, (leorge 
Farnsworth, said, “He was the 
strongest man I ever knew.” Fishing, 
to Boschen, was a way of life. He in- 
vente<l the star drag, which revolu- 
tionized the sport of big-game angling 
largely because it eliminated the 
thumb as the primary braking mech- 
anism on the reel spool. And, on Au- 
gu.si 22, 1912 off Catalina, Boschen 
took the worUl’s first broadbill on rod 
and reel. It weighed 255 pounds. He 
had fought it for an hour and a half 
with nothing but a rod belt, and his 
line tested only 42 pounds. 

It wa.s said that when the fish was 
hoisted to the dock at Avalon it came 
to life, broke the rope, smashed the 
weighing standards and swept the 
end of the dock clean. 

William C. Boschen died in 1919. 
He left his boat and a large sum of 
money to George Farnsworth and 
asked that his ashes be scattered off 


RARE FILM SEOUENCE A SWORDFISH FINS OUT . . 


SEES THE BAIT AND RUSHES IT IN AN EXPLOSION OF SPRAT . . . 


Santa Catalina Island, where he had 
caught 11 swordfish. 

But Boschen also left the legacy 
of an exacting .sport. In the almost 
half century of big-game fishing since 
191.’1, fewer than 750 broadbill have 
been taken by barely 200 men and 
women. Among them was Zane Grey, 
a man who personified the ultimate 
in obsessive concentration on the 
sport. Yet he took just six swordfish 
in a lifetime which ended in 19.’19. 
Once, for example, he spent 90 days 
off Catalina. He sighted 86 broad- 
bill. He presented a bait to 75. He 
hooked and fought 12. He boated ex- 
actly one, of 418 pounds. 

Zane Grey had hunted mountain 
lion, grizzly bear and jaguar. But he 
wrote in Talcs of Swordfish and T innt: 
■’It IswordfishingJ takes more time, 
patience, endurance, study, skill, 
nerve and strength, not to mention 
money, of any game known to me 
through experience or reading.” 

Allowing generous leeway for self- 
justification and Grey’s rewarding 
ability to turn a purple phrase, he 
was still close to the truth as it relates 
to swordfishing on rod and reel. Some 
anglers have always harpooned broad- 
bill that are disinclined to take the 
bait, but there are those wlio con- 
sider this practice something less than 
sporting. 

The largest swordfish ever taken 
on rod and reel, so far the only one of 
more than a thousand pounds, was 
caught by Louis Edward Marron 
(SI, July 30. 1956) off Iquique, Chile 
on May 7, 1953. 

Lou Marron. chairman of the board 
of the Coastal Oil Company of Xew 
Jersey, was then 52 years old. He 
was, and is, ebullient (he likes to he 
called Uncle Lou), volatile and con- 
troversial. He is a fiercely competi- 
tive angler and a great one. Both he 
and his wife Eugenie hold many rec- 
ords 'Mrs. Marron holds three world 
records with one 772-pound sword- 
fish), and Marron himself has taken 
two swordfish in one day. It is some- 

AND. FINALLY HOOKED. HE BREACHES 



thing only 11 men and one woman 
(Mrs. S. Kip Farrington Jr. of East 
Hampton, X.Y.) have done. 

The morning of May 7, 1953 was 
calm and hazy. At 8:45 the 24-foot 
sport-fishing boat Flying Heart III 
dropped Iquique’s towering head- 
lands astern and slithered across the 
brown-staine<l Humboldt Current. 
On board were the Marrons, Captain 
Edward Wall of Miami and two local 
hands, Mario and Gus. 

BONITO FOR BAIT 

The small boat slowed briefly and 
several three- and four-pound oceanic 
bonito were hand-lined, flapping, into 
the cockpit. Captain Wall gutted one 
and stitched two hooks the size of 
coat hooks into the cavity. This was 
a swordfish bait. 

F'ifteen miles west of Iquique, Fly- 
ing Heart III cleared the Humboldt, 
rode across a narrow strip of whitish 
water and into the deep blue of the 
Pacific. She idled northward. A pair 
of frigate birds soared high overhead 
and the Marrons and their crew 
scanned a seemingly never-ending sea 
for swordfish fins. There is a strange 
fascination in searching for two fins 
in a vastness of water; if there is a 
mystique about swordfishing, this is 
its most infectious quality. 

Captain Wall pointed out the fins 
at noon. Marron couldn't believe they 
belonged to a swordfish. The distance 
between tail and dorsal was so great, 
he said later, that the fins looked like 
two commercial fishermen in a boat. 
They were, nonetheless, swordfish 
fins. 

Marron settled himself in the fight- 
ing chair, wrapped the canvas- 
covered foam-rubber harness around 
the small of his hack and clipped it to 
his 12 0 Fin-Xor reel. 

Captain Wall splashed the bait 
over the side and quickly stripped 
250 feet of 39-thread line (IH-pound 
test) from the reel. He paid out 200 
feet and then, holding the line in his 
fingers, let the remaining 50 feet 
float astern in n long loop. 

Flying Heart III, with Mrs. Mar- 
ron at the wheel, moved at a slow 
three knots so the waggling bonito 
would troll just under the surface of 
the water. A broadbill is apt to be 
chary of a bait skipping from an 
outrigger. 

When the bait was brought paral- 
lel to and about 30 feet from the 
broadbill, he saw it. His tail churned 
and a plume of water sprayed behind 
him as he rushed the bonito. 


Marron sat rigidly in the chair. 
Captain Wall stood braced against 
the transom holding the line. Every- 
one stared at the water. Xo one 
spoke. 

The swordfish slapped the bait, 
jerking the line from Captain Wall’s 
hands. Mrs. Marron threw the boat 
out of gear. The loop of line straight- 
ene<l in the water, and the bonito 
settled as if the swordfish had killed 
or maimed it. Xo more than five 
seconds had passed since the broad- 
bill had first seen the bail. 

The swordfish turned, picked up 
the bonito and swam slowly away 
with it. Marron free-spooled line. He 
would not attempt to set the hook 
until the fish ran long and hard, until 
he could be reasonably certain that 
the broadbill either had the bait well 
in its mouth or had struck it. missed 
it and become foul-hooked. -\t times 
this run occurs at the strike. At times 
it does not. The variations in sword- 
fish behavior are infinite, the strain 
on the angler great. 

After leisurely swimming with the 
bait for 100 feet the broadbill dropped 
it. Marron waited patiently for five 
minutes. 

The swordfish hit solidly. Line 
stripped from the reel in a whispering 
blur as the spool accelerated. Mar- 
ron pushed up the drag lever and 
threw himself back in the fighting 
chair to sink the hooks and take tire 
weight of the fish. Flying Heart III 
leaped ahead in a short sprint to pull 
the belly out of the line. 

The swordfish reared half out of 
water and sounded. The drag whined 
eerily and the heavy glass rod arched 
over the boat’s stern. Far below the 
surface the fish slowed and slammed 
the cable leader with his tail. Marron, 
who weighs more than 200 pounds, 
was jolted forward off the seat of the 
chair. 

Between the deep, plunging runs 
of the fish he recovered what line he 
could, leaning forward and back in 
the chair as an oarsman will in a shell. 
It was grueling, tedious, discourag- 
ing work. Time after time he gained 
a few yards and then lost them as the 
swordfish burrowed downward. The 
harness bit into his back. His right 
arm ached from reeling. He was 
soaked with perspiration, but he 
maintained constant pressure on the 
swordfish. At the same time. Captain 
Wall, now at the helm with a touch 
conditioned by years of experience, 
did his best to anticipate the broad- 
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SWORDFISH 

bill’s movements and keep Marron 
in the most advantageous lighting 
position. Mario steered the chair, 
pointing it straight down the line, 
which was so taut that it crackled 
tt'hene\'er the fish took a few yard.s 
from the reel. 

After an hour of give and take the 
broadbill tired. His runs grew shorter 
and Marron found it easier to move 
him. The reel gradually filled. The 
double line appeared, then the lead- 
er. The fish rolled next to the boat, 
but only long enough to show that 
he was foul-hooked at the ba.se of 
his dorsal fin. He sounded before he 
could be gaffed. 

It was a disheartening turn of 
events. Marron knew that if he bore 
down on the fish a shade too strenu- 
ously he might well pull the hook. On 
the other hand, if he slacked pressure 
the virtually uninjured broadbill 
could rest and continue the fight in- 
definitely. The hook might work it- 
self free. Tackle might fail. The 
swordfish might outlast him. He had 
no choice but to gamble that the hook 
would hold. 

During the next hour Marron 
brought the fish to the boat 10 times 
and was unable to hold him there. He 
was extremely tired and exasperated 
and his back wa.s raw. But the 11th 
time was the last because the fish had 
nothing more to give. Captain Wall 
took the leader wire and Mario and 
Gus gaffed the broadbill. He was 14 
feet II' I inches long. He measured 
more than a full fathom around and 
weighed 1,18:^ pounds. He hangs 
mounted in the Rod and Reel Club 
on Hibiscus Island in Miami Beach, 
and nothing close to his marvelous 
size has been caught since. 

A swordfish, large or small, has 
never been a commonplace and never 
will be. Modern tackle and technique 
alter neither his nature nor his num- 
bers. One factor alone stands in the 
sportsman’s favor and that is the in- 
credible explosion of angling interest 
since World War II. Every year it 
sends more boats from more ports and 
can only lead to moreswordfish caught 
and new grounds opened. Sportsmen 
in Portugal, for example, have leartied 
that broadbill off Sesimbra will take a 
bait drifting at 50 fathoms. year 
ago I experimented by drifting at 
night in the Gulf Stream where it 
sweeps close by Havana. Cuba and, 
though I had no strikes, I saw dozens 
of swordfish which had been taken 


deep down on commercial long lines. 

Undeniably. Chile an<l Peru are 
graced with the finest broadbill wa- 
ter in the world. Swordfish there are 
larger, more numerous and strike 
with greater abandon than tho.sp any- 
where else. .Alfred C. Glassell Jr. of 
Houston. Texa.s (SI. March 19, 195fi> 
has caught 19 in South America and 
is second only to the great Michael 
I/crner. who took from both Atlan- 
tic and Pacific before the Lerner Ma- 
rine Labt)ratory at Bimini in the Ba- 
hamas came to occupy his full time. 



FIRST SWORDFISH on Fod and reel was 
taken in 1913 by William Boschen 


.At the moment, there are no sport- 
fishing boats for charter in Chile. 
The engines in the Chilean govern- 
ment’s two boats are defunct and no 
funds seem to be forthcoming to re- 
place them. The man who wants to 
swordfish in Chile must ship his own 
boat by steamer. 

Cabo Blanco, Peru, 30 mile.s from 
Talara on an ari<l coastal bulge, is 
something else again. The Cabo 
Blanco Club iSI, March 19, 1956) 
welcomes itinerant fisliermen, has 
three able boats and can be reached 
overnight from New York and Mia- 
mi by direct Pan American World 
Airways flights to Talara. It claims a 
12-monih swordfish season, and it 
most certainly has swordfish. 

There are few places on the United 
States coastline where swordfish have 


not at least been sighted. There is 
still a forest of swordfi.sh off southern 
California, though competition is 
keen and the sw<»rdfish are even wari- 
er than they normally are. But by 
far the most active broadbill water 
for sportsmen stretches northea.ster- 
ly from Shinnecock Inlet, N.V.. to 
the tiny island of No Man's Land 
off Martha’s Vineyard and beyond. 
Last summer from late June to Octo- 
ber ea-stern sportsmen took *20 or more 
broadbill there, and that number has 
already been surpassed this season as 
a most extraordinary concentration 
of swordfish has moved into the area, 
with fish striking even the most slop- 
pily presented baits. 

In the Long Island and Martha's 
Vineyard region there are fine charter- 
boat captains who know .swordfish- 
ing. They charge from S75 to $100 a 
day and all furnish heavy tackle. 
Some can supply 24-thread and 
lighter. The man who spenfLs five 
days or a wtH*k with one of them 
leven less, con.sidering this summer’s 
run) should find broadbill. But he 
must never take his eyes from the 
water. He must never slop to dally 
with school tuna or white marlin. And 
he should at least know what Angling 
Author S. Kip Farrington Jr. '12 
swordfish) thinks of his chances: 

"Ten to one the day is not right 
for the fish to surface: ten to one 
that if the day is right you won’t see 
the fish; fifteen to one that if you see 
him he will not strike and may even 
sound before you can present a bait: 
three to one that if he does strike he 
will not pick up the bait; five to one 
that if he picks it up you won’t hook 
him: and eight to one you will lose 
if you do hook him.” 

-Mr. Farrington’s distressing odds 
are a good rule of thumb, but they 
are, after all, nothing more than a 
mathematical estimation of the prob- 
able, They cannot take into account 
luck and. as every angler knows, 
luck can make a shambles of the 
longest odds. Take the case of Mr. 
Edward L. Gruber of Spring City, Pa. 
Off Shinnecock Inlet a little more 
than a fortnight ago Mr. Gruber 
caught two swordfish of 296 and 298 
pounds in a single day, thus joining 
the select group who have scored dou- 
bles. Skill, perseverance and this sea- 
son’s hLstoric run aside, he was in- 
deeil lucky. The swordfish and the 
odds being what they are, it can be 
said that in one day .Mr. Gruber 
broke the four-minute mile and 
climbed Mount Everest. end 
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BASEBALLi LADIES' DAY 

Sirs: 

Iren*- Ks(|uivel's deschplion of a typi- 
cal day at tho Coliseum ( 1 9 t» HoI-E. July 
1-1' was very touching, but the all-too- 
fnmiliar attack on East Coast fans caused 
me to c»)nclude that it was about time 
that someone gave the West Coast fans 
an insight into what baseball was like 
before it became a busine>Ls, 

The last game I saw at Ebbets P'ield 
was in August 1956. The fans were htil 
and noisy, and the ball park was small 
and dirty, but when the game got under 
way, s«)meh<iw it wasn’t hot and muggy 
anymore, and the seats weren’t hard as 
rocks, and the noise no lunger bothered 
you. Nothing mattered but the game. 

Ebbets Field is empty and quiet now, 
and old Brooklyn fan.s who used to go 
there are tight-lipped and bitter and 
make snide, nasty remark.s to cover up 
the hurt they feel. There Ls nothing left 
of baseball in New York but a great Yan- 
kee team playing in an inferior league. A 
Dodger fan wouhl die of boredom watch- 
ing the Yanks. P'or he is used to con- 
stant change and excitement. The Yanks 
don't have three men land on third base 
at the same time, and Mickey Mantle 
hasn’t cha.si'd a kitten out of center held. 

Be patient with us, Irene, and tell Cal- 
ifi>rnians to be patient. It isn't easy to 
forget thos4' old Brooklyn Bums. .And 
they are bums, you know, every single 
one of ’em. and we mi.s,s them very much. 

Beveki-y Meeker 

Westfield, \.J. 

Sirs; 

.My dad has told me that next year the 
Yankees would be given first place in the 
American League. .An<l the other teams 
would play for second place. Could you 
tell me if this i.<t true? I d<in’t think it is, 
at lea.st I hope it isn’t, because my favor- 
ite team is the Boston Red Sox. 

B.\RI«.\RA SHA.'IKV 

Ocala, Fla. 

• Father knows best,— ED. 

•ISHERMAN'S PARADISE 

Sirs: 

I have often wondered when your fine 
magazine would discover the Tenne-ssi-e 
Yalley as a paradise for sportsmen iSI. 
July 7i. Virginia Kraft did a wonderful 
job writing about it. 

I have fished in Elk River and adjoin- 
ing streams for 15 years. Within five or 10 
minutes from the lodge up or down stream,^ 
you can be in some of the finest bass fish- 
ing water anywhere. You can always 
catch a string of fish whether it be ba.ss, 
crappie, bream, catfish or drum. 

We think this is a fine area for sports 
and a good place to enjoy living. Thanks 
for writing such a fine article about it. 

Paul Sandlin 

Athens, Ala. 


The readers take over 


ORCHIDS FOR "FUTEBOL" 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the terrific article in 
which your reporter, John Mulliken, de- 
scribed the Brazilian victory over the 
Swedish team for the coveted World Soc- 
cer Cup iSI, July T i. I don't think 1 couhi 
have iM-en happier if 1 had played on the 
victorious team myself. 

Richard A. Barr 
U.S. Marine Corps 

Sun Francisco 
Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated is deserving of 
heartiest congratulations for the article 
The Samba S'o Ouf Could Match, a .splen- 
did account of the .sixth AVorld’s Football 
Championship games in Swe<len during 
the month of June. 

The article was admirably written so 
as to hold the interest of the regular foot- 
ball enthusiast and, at the .same time, 
give the North American reader little 
acquainted with .soccer- an insight into 
the greatest sport spectacle on earth, the 
championship matches of the world's 
most popular game. 

In the name of the Brazilians living in 
the United State.s, sincere thanks and 
once again, congratulations for your ex- 
cellent rept)rting. 

.Maury GtrRUEL Valente 
Counselor 
Brazilian Emba.s.sy 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

Soccer is the game we should be prim- 
ing our youngsters to excel in. The World 
Cup and the Olympic soccer tournament 
involve all countries, and we are at the 
bottom in this great international team 
game. 

.Many things are to Ih- said about this 
great game of endurance, contact and un- 
challenged leuntwork, but. most of ail, 
we need it for international recognition. 
Right n»iw we are not even in the gram- 
mar school class compared to the other 
.54 countries or so who call it the "world’s 
game.” Our "world championships” are 
pretty much of a joke to the rest of the 
world. 

I look forward to the day that the 
CopH Del Mundo will be held in an Amer- 
ican city. 

Bill Keough 

Pomona. Calif. 

CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 

Sirs: 

I was overct>me by the beauty of that 
luscious blonde pictured in Onsis on the 
Sunny Seint iSl, July 14*. 

Just out of curiiwity (of coursel 1 won- 
dered if you could give me her age, name 
and address. Is it pos.sihle to get another 
picture of her? 

Tom Tucker 

White Plains, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

One subject that seems to engulf men 
universally is that of attractive females. 

In your July 14 issue there appears a 
picture of a young French la<ly sunning 
herself at the Deligny pool in Paris. If it 
would he at all possible, I wouhl like to 
have some background information con- 
cerning her 'i.r., name, address'. Also, 
another picture of her would be greatly 
appreciated. 

William N. Steel 
Ensign. USNR 

Brunswick. Ga. 

• Hereisunotherpirtureof theyoung 
lady. The name is .Mile. Francoise 
Camus. We regret to inform Messrs, 
Tucker, Steel and others that her ad- 
dress and telephone'number are not 
available. — ED. 



MR. TALBERT S TACTICS 

Sirs: 

The Jliimau Srirnre of .Mixed Ihniblen 
(SI. June :lOi has been posteil at our 
tennis club for all to savor. Happily, a 
change has already been noticed in dis- 
positions - husbands, of cour.se and who 
knows, before long we all might be bat- 
tling it out at the net! Ia-i there be more 
of Mr. Talbert’s diplomatic tactics we 
can use. 

SusANNE Metcalf 

Syossei, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

After the second smash to my weak 
backhand from Mr. Talbert followed by 
"Oops, sorry. Meant to hit it elsewhere, " 
I would be acros.s the net with my racket 
wrapp(*d around Mr. Talbert’s neck — 
Golden Rules or no. 

Ekna Barnett Tanlek 
Yakima, Wash. 
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Pat on the Back 

tl'tl HUinrht 



IRIS KIMBALL 


‘Pd like to win something big’ 



.•\iin>nj{ the many attraclnin> 
Mi'\uh Cilv ottVr-' lh«‘ tniiiisf. you will 

cnj‘>> llir fNiUinn ahnii'plK'ii- of ii> 
fasliion.ibli- nij'lu ihil>> I'Avi-lk-iU iiuhI- 
ein ■ Htsi.iuranl> wuli inU-rna 

liuii.i! .in<l ii.iiiM- iiii'>iiu- - 
!• a-suri' >‘>u liu>piialtty and comfnit’ 


C'>ni!)im‘ irl.ixatmn, lun an<l >i«iu- 
stviiK' on voiii iit'M vai'ahon' 


Si- v.iiit liawl a.iji-nl. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 

A»«. luitft 89 Mrnice I. 0 f. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 211 Monroe SKeet 

HOUSTON TEXAS 809 Walker Avenue' 

Miami FiORIOA <5 Colum&us Arcade 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA ?03 Si Charles Sueet 
NEW YORK N Y 6M f'lih Ave.Rockeieiiei Center 
SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 209 E TraviS Sliee! 

LOS ANGELES. CAilFQRNiA 3)06 W.ishue Blvd 

MONTREAL CANADA 12SS Phaiios Sduaie 

TORONTO. CANADA 20 Cifllon Sirerl 

HABANA CUBA CAi>e23nT2 La Rampa Vedado 


For I’iltsburKh's Iris Kimball, time is 
sonjetbinp to be spent in one ut two 
ways. In winter she teaches school to 
third-yraders in New Rochelle, N.Y. 
In summer she goes to school at Bal- 
doc Hills Country Club in Irwin, I*a., 
and the subject she studies is golf. 
To her pupils she is a popular marm. 
To other women golfers, she is some- 
body to V)e reckoned with. 

Iris took up golf when she was 16 
(that was nine years agoj, and within 
months was holding lier own in the 
80s. Last year she was runner-up in 


the amateur division of the Ladies' 
PGA tournament in Pittsburgh, and 
this year she was fourtlu She hopes 
her current six- to 4*ight-hour xlaily 
workouts at Baldoc Hills will si*rve 
her in good stead when she tees off 
in her first I'.S. Women’s Amateur 
in Darien, Conn, this August. 

One of her coaches has credited 
Iris with professional ability. But she 
has no professional ambitions: "ril 
kx*ep on teaching," sa.vs Iris. ’T love 
golf and I play to win. Hut I’ll stick 
to the amateur game, thank you." 
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Hill Robinson, a'-soviate editor oj Ynchiing, sails off Punre, l‘. R. I’holugraiih by Toni Uollyman, 


'"I firs! tasted dry rum off the coast of Puerto Rico 
and now all niv friends at home are drinking it.” 


‘'ll liiokl'cl liko iiiiv olht-r tall, t-onl drink but 
wbrn I laxtcil mv fir>t Kum and 'Ibmc, I knew I 
had made a remarkable diseoverv,” says 
liam W. R(>bin?«)ii of Riimson. N. J. 

“It was tall and rtn>|. all riohl, Rut it was dry 
and brilliant, ton. A bright new taste. 

“I toUl mv friends in Humson about rum — 
and it's taken the titwn b\ storm. Kvervtme 
seems to have his o»n idea al>oiit wliieh rum 


drink lastes heller. Daitjuiris. Rum putuhes. 
Rum (%dlins. Rum on the r>K ks. 

“I stand bv mv first love Rum and Tonic. 
Rut. franklv. I like them ull." 


Hum and Tonic Herjpe: 1 V^oz. while I’lierlo Rican 
Rum, ice. (piinine waler and a lime or lemon slice 
if tlesireil. For additional free nini reei|>cs. write: 
Rums of Piierlo Rico. Dept. S-2, fifif) Fiflli Avenue. 
New York 19,N.Y. 


Rum 


d Tonic- 
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Tokan on Supar Anscochroma color film at f 6.3; I 500 saconj 


You couldn’t get a picture so true-to-life 
except with an Anscochrome film 


lr> stmli(;h( or 5had<iu hy candJcJii'lii or 

\%it>d()wli|'ht you capture ihr natural tool of lifr on 
An»i-t>c!in)m<** color lUins. Tlirv liavr ihr S|j<Td that 
stops action, uk> -even tmder conditions im]}ossil)lc for 
ordinary color films. 

Ragular Anscochrema — Film Speed 32 -makes am 
I anicra fine for color, I t’s easy to use. and ttives you Ixmu- 
tiful color slides plus, if you wish, lovely color prints. 
Super Anscochrome — Film Spaed 100 is (lie fastest 
color him ever creat<‘d. It hrini'S vm; uiiliout time e\* 
IMMUire, tri|x>d. or extra lishiini; lovvliirhi and hit'll- 
S|}red shots nt) one h.is ever cuu(;hl in cttlor Ix-fore. 
Color slides from reiiiilar or .Super .Ansrochrome will 
delight you with their depth and Itrillianrr. .And (he\ 
cost tfsf than half tif whaT voti’d pay for pictures from 
lihm that give you only color prints. 

Color prints, loo! Vou ran have Prinlon* color jxiiits 
made fnitn Ansrochrome or any color slides. I’rinlon 
prints are pl.jstie- -no others comjxirc In be.mT\. diir- 
ahiliiy, eeonotny .Ansto. Binghamton. Y., .\ Division 
ofdencral .Aniline ik Film Corporation. 



non EvenvoraE who takes pride in his pictvRSS 



